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How to Get 


ers 


for Detalis! 

Get ean or large part of 
your Trapping Supplies 
FREE! Write today for big 
Premium List and ¢ ort of Trappers” Supphes 
Fur Magazine FRrec—“ Sragpers Exchange”, 
full of trapping secrets, bunting stor- 

vance For. Market News, Game 
Lawes — all FR Write toda 

- Bae ne for furs. 
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IDES Tanned 
Teather 


All hides eventually reach the tanner. 
Ship your hides direct to the Omaha Tanning Co. 
and have them made into LEATHER and re- 
turned direct to you. Keep the middlemen's 
profits in your own pockets. 
When you ship us your hides you are sending them to the ONLY 
custom leather tannerinthis part ofthe country 

4 * eam ofour 
FREE SAMPLE NEEL mor 
and BOOKLET leather for you, giving prices and 
showing how we eave you more than half WRITE ye A 


OMAHA TANNING ( CO, 4845 S. 27th St. x, Sis 


HIP YOUR 
= RUMBAUGH If 
UR DES MOINES 
9 Stretching 


F R E E Board Patterns 


My stretching board patterns have 
increased returns for a quarter mil- 
lion American or vers. I want to 
send you a set FR i because I want 
your shipments this year, and can pay 
more for — | stretched skins 
Get started ri Big season ahead. Prices 
booming W righ +7 or Rumbaugh’ 9 free patterns 
end monthly market my 








Tells HOW TO GRADE FURS— 
how to trap. Also Supply Catalog. 
Game Lawsand Fur Price Lists. 
All sent FREE to trappers only. 


HILL BROS. FUR CO, 326,20. ™ies 


BIG w/a Uf 


WRITE 








Be nd for Big 52 page 
Fur Book, tn colors, 
most com ple te catalog 


of Trapping Supplies ever issued Vill help 
vou become expert trapper and earn ble money 
Also fur lists giving highest market prices and 
shipping tags. AWN Free. Deal direct with 
America’s Greatest Fur House and cet highest 
grades for your fursand big money quick. Write 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


iso Fur r Exchange Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 





Adjustable Feed your hogs the better way—save 
feed—by using this self feeder. Made 
of genuine white pine In 5S aizes, 
20 to 60 bu. capacities, Has separate 








with Devis 


ORMKIL*, 


Davis Wormkill Capsules actually kill hog 
NT 





worms. Contain Pure SANTONIN. « Remove 





we , tone up animals, help them put on 
weight fast. Guaranteed to get results or 
money back. ORDER DIRECT. 50 capsules, 
$3.75; 100, $7.00; 200, $13.50, postpaid 
Special hog’ treating instruments, $1.50 set. 


DAVIS DRUG CO. MORRILL, KANSAS 











This Issue and the Next 





A STATE Will e establishr it of 
LAND BANK a stat credit syster for 
ng long time loar on farm lands r 
rest ites? T r J ) a 
he que : 
HELPING THE In > ticle nm page 
HOG | BREEDER 7 $e tary Wallace 
it the Departr nt Fi \gZ ture 
to work out ne breeding prob- 
THE BACON HOG What tI Engl 
MARKET co ime t 
American bacon ji ndicated t t 
ym a London correspondent, on page T. 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ The October Boys’ 
SECTION and Girls’ Section is 
ind in the center of thi veel paper 
This number is especially concerned with 
uggestions for good times for the young 
folks 
WORK FOR THE How an old grist mill 
OLD MILL was converted into a 
producer of light and power for the op- 
eration of a creamery on a modern dairy 
farm is told in the article on page 6 
ARE WE EASY The writer of the arti- 
MARKS? cle, “Are We Tired of 
Being Easy Marks? on page 7. thinks 
that the farmer has been showing too 


doa disposition and has accepted his 


oo peacefully 





losse t 


WAGES AND In the article on page 
WHEAT PRICES 6 there is presented 
the history of the relation between day 
wages and wheat prices for a period of 
centuries. It rs the question of 
laborer is now getting more 
historical normal ratio 


‘ answe 
whether the 
or less than the 


NEW SERIAL The new serial, “Gold,” 
NEXT WEEK by Stewart Edward 
White, starts next week This is a tale 
rf he gold rush to California in 1849, 
Watch for it. 
THE NEXT 3esides the new serial, the 
ISSUE issue of October 20 will 
have another special article in the series 
on great sires of different breeds This 
irticle will discuss the influence of Pro- 
tection and Ohio Chief on the Duroc Jer- 
seys There will be a report of the Na- 
tion il Dairy Show at Minneapolis, an arti- 


storage for corn, and another on 


feeding prospects 


cattle 
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Surprised on Saturday 
—sold on Sunday 


Why one Ford owner ordered 
a drum of Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil “E”’ when he drove back 
from Cleveland 


HE OWNER of a gasoline service station in western 

Pennsylvania relates this experience: A neighbor drives 
his Ford to Cleveland every Saturday. When Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E” was suggested he said, “‘It’s too high priced.” 
The service station man, Mr. H., replied, “‘I would like to 
take a run with you some time and furnish the gas and oil 
as my share of the trip.” 

On Friday night the Ford owner came around. Mr. H. 
drained the crank-case, put in Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” and 
filled up the gasoline tank. The next day they started. 

At Conneaut, Ohio, about eighty miles out, the owner 
said, “You'd better look at the oil, as I always add a quart 
here.” No oil was needed. Surprise No. 7. They drove on 
to Cleveland. Still no additional oil was needed. Surprise 
No. 2. Sunday evening they started home. At Conneaut 
they looked at the oil. Only a quart of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“E” was added. Surprise No. 3. 

The Ford owner insisted that this trip had always required 
three quarts of ordinary oil. He said to Mr. H., “You'd 
better get me a drum of this Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘E’ so I will 
always have it.” 

A week's fair trial of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” may surprise 
you as much as it did the gentleman who drove to Cleveland. 


IN BUYING Gargoyle Mobiloil from 
your dealer, it is satest to purchase in 
original packages. Look for the red 
Gargoyle on the container. 


specifies the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
for every make and model of car. Gar- 
goyle Mobiloi! “E” is the correct grade 
If you drive another make 
“Correct 


for Fords. 
of car, send for our booklet, 


The Vacuum Oil Company’s Chart Lubrication.” 


oARGON 


Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 
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STATE LAND BANK FOR IOWA 


A 


NO. 4] 


Lower Interest Rates on Long-Time Loans Possible Under State System 


OW would you like to get a first mort- 
gage on your farm for 4% per cent? 


By Donald R. Murphy 


as security for the poorer risks in the 
rest of the district. 





Put that question to thousands of farm- 
ers who renewed loans on land during the 
last winter, and you would probably be 
greeted with incredulous laughter. Many 
of them had hard work to get loans at 
6144 per cent and 7 per cent, with com- 
missions ranging from 2 to 5 per cent in 
addition. To these men, 4% per cent 
sounds like a fairy tale. 

Yet there seems a Chance that in the fu- 
ture farm loans in Iowa may be brought 
down to this figure. The republican party 
in Iowa has gone on record as favoring a 
better credit system than exists at pres- 
ent. The Iowa Farm Bureau Federation 
has similar views. The announced inten- 
tions of these two organizations are given 
significance by the fact that there are 
thousands of farmers in Iowa burdened 
with high interest rates on large indebt- 
edness who demand that some sort of re- 
lief be given to them. 

Any plan developed, of course, may ex- 
pect to be greeted by a chorus of expostu- 
lations by the farm mortgage bankers. 
According to them, private control of 
credit in this field is working out splen- 
didly, and they are giving as low rates as 
anyone can justly expect. 

The answer to this contention, if, in- 





to pay interest on mortgages. 
reduced? The 


EASING THE MORTGAGE BURDEN 


Too large a share of the income of lowa farmers is going 
How can this yearly tax be 
Federal Farm Loan system is doing good 
work in this field: if the measure raising the loan limit to 
$25,000 goes thru Congress, it will be in a position to help 
conditions still farther. 
Another chance for decreasing the amount of interest 
ayments lies in the establishment of a state land bank. 
owa farm land is top notch security and is entitled to better 
rates than many other farming sections. 





A state farm loan 


Just how much difference there is be- 
tween rates in Iowa and in these other 
states can be seen by the report of an 
investigation made by the Department of 
Agriculture in 1921 on farm loan rates. 
The first mortgage on farm loans in Iowa 
carried a rate of 6.44 per cent; in Ne 
braska, 7.19 per cent; in South Dakota, 
7.55 per cent, and in Wyoming, 9.21 per 
cent. On second mortgage farm loans the 
average rate in Iowa was 7.49 per cent, 
in Nebraska, 8.12 per cent; in South Da 
kota, 9.02 per cent, and in Wyoming, 9.58 
per cent. Taking the district as a whole, 


system such as South Dakota has already established and the average rate at that time on first 
Minnesota is planning, may do the trick. The possibilities 
of such a plan are outlined in this article. 


mortgages was 7.59 per cent, or over 1 
per cent more than the rate in Iowa. On 
second mortgages the average for the 
district as a whole was 8.55 per cent, or 
a little more than 1 per cent over the rate 
in Towa. 

Conditions have changed since this 
report was made, but the relationship 
between the different states probably 
has not altered. tlowa is still entitled 
to a rate lower than the average of the 
four states in the eighth land bank dis 
trict. 

Under the Federal Loan System, of 
course, the lowa farmer is paying just 








deed, it needs any answer, is contained in 
one of the folders in Wallaces’ Farmer’s 
files. There are scores of letters from Iowa farm- 
ers, reporting exorbitant rates charged them in 
their attempts to renew their loans last year. Money 
was tight; farmers were hard up, and the federal 
land banks, as a result of litigation over the sale 
of bonds, were not functioning. It was fair weather 
for the farm mortgage men and they made hay 
while the sun shone. 


Improved Condition Already Noted 


Conditions have already improved a great deal, 
course, since the bad time last winter. The Fed- 
eral Farm Loan System is responsible for a great 
deal of the improvement, altho the easing up in the 
general financial system played a part. Recently 
the federal farm land banks reduced their rate to 
o% per cent, and most of the other money lending 
organizations came down to 6 per cent. 

The rates of the federal farm land banks seem to 
set the pace for the rates over the general field. 
The limit for a loan under the Federal Farm Loan 
System is $10,000, and there is a certain amount 
of red tape to go thru with. As a result, a great 
many borrowers are either willing or forced hy 

ircumstances to pay one-half per cent more to 
other agencies. It is not possible, however, for the 
other firms to keep the rate at more than one-half 
per cent above the land bank rate and get business. 

Rates in Iowa then, on long-time loans, will prob- 
ably continue to depend on the rates the land banks 

harge in this district. What that rate will be in 
the future is rather hard to guess; but there seems 


of 





a possibility that it may go down to 5 per cent. 
Bonds are now being sold at 4% per cent. With 
the reserve of the Federal Land Bank of Omaha 
as it is, it is possible for that bank to do business 
on one-fourth of one per cent for overhead and a 
like amount for reserve. 

The factor in the way of a reduction in the federal 
land bank rates to 5 per cent is the fact that the 
Omaha district, covering Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming 
and South Dakota, is a much better territory for 
farm loans than the district covered by many other 
banks. While the Omaha bank can do business on a 
one-half per cent margin, banks in other sections 
may require the full one per cent allowed by law. 
It seems doubtful at the present time whether the 
members of the Federal Farm Loan Board would 
permit one district to make loans at a lower rate 
than others, even tho it has been proved able to do 
business on a smaller margin. 


Omaha Bank Unfairly Handicapped 


Even tho this privilege were granted the Omaha 
Land Bank, Iowa would still be unfairly handi- 
capped by the fact that Nebraska, South Dakota 
and Wyoming are included in the same district. 
Money rates are much higher in these three states 
than in lowa. Iowa land is a much better risk than 
the farm lands of these states. At the present time, 
therefore, Iowa farmers are paying a higher rate 
than the security they offer warrants, while the 
farmers of these other states are paying a lower 
rate. Jowa farmers to a certain extent are acting 


the same rate that these other states 
are getting. The federal system has 
been a benefit to him because of the fact that it 
has forced down commercial rates. Yet because 
of the nature of the organization and of the district, 
it has failed to give the lowa farmer the credit and 
the low rate to which the value of his farm land as 
security entitles him. 
State Farm Loan System Necessary 

The only way in which the Iowa farmer could get 
the treatment as a preferred borrower that he de- 
serves is, apparently, by creating a farm loan sys- 
tem covering only this state. Some of the com- 
mercial farm loan companies, of course, practically 
do this. But there seems no chance that they will 
reduce rates to the point justified by the superior 
quality of Iowa farm security. The Federal Farm 
Loan System can not do it because of the way in 
which the different districts are organized. The 
only way which seems possible is to create a state 
rural credit system that will do for lowa what the 
Federal Farm Loan System has done for the coun- 
try as a whole. 

It is hard to forecast exactly what the successful 
establishment of such a system would mean to the 
Iowa farmer. However, if we accept the statement 
of the officials of the Federal Farm Loan Bank at 
Omaha that they can handle loans for the whole 
district at a rate of 5 per cent, and remember that 
the commercial rate in Iowa is habitually much 
below the rate for the whole district, it seems pos- 
sible that the Iowa rate might eventually be reduced 
to 4% per cent. (Concluded on page 13) 
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Joint Stock Banks Cut Rates 


"THERE is good news for lowa farmers in 
that stock 


land banks in this state are cutting their in- 


the announcement the joint 


terest rate to 5'4 per cent. This puts the joint 
stock land banks on the same level as the fed- 
rates 


eral farm land banks so far as interest 


are concerned. With this competition, other 
money lending agencies are likely to be forced 
to lower their rates. 

The last ten 
change in the farm credit business. 
ter rates of 614 and 7 per cent with from 1 to 
Since 


a great 
Last win- 


months have shown 


% per cent commission were not unusual, 
that time, however, the credit situation gen- 
erally has eased up. Both the federal 
banks and the joint stock land banks have been 


land 


able to do business on a bigger scale than be- 
fore. 


credit means that the yearly interest burden on 


This improvement in terms on long time 
the mortgaged farm will be much easier to 
carry. 

This announcement of the joint stock land 
bank ought to serve as a spur to the Federal 
Farm Board and to grant 
greater powers to the federal land banks. As 
it stands now, the joint stock land banks in 


Loan congress 


Iowa offer a better proposition to the borrow- 
ing farmer than the federal land banks. In get- 
ting a loan of $10,000 from a joint stock land 
bank, it Is that the pays 
around $30 for appraisal and abstracting. In 


estimated farmer 
securing a loan of the same size from a federal 
farm land bank, he must buy $500 worth of 
stock and pay This 
stock, of course, pays dividends and can be ap- 


a commission of $100. 


plied on the final payment on the loan, 

Another point in favor of the joint stock 
land banks is that they are able to loan up to 
$50,000, while $10,000 is the limit for the fed- 
eral land bank. 

The a challenge to both the 
Farm Loan Board and congress. A bill pro- 
viding for the elimination of the $10,000 limit 
on federal land bank loans should be pushed 
The 


in justice to the 


situation is 


thru as soon as congress reassembles. 
Federal Farm Loan Board, 
farmers of this district, should give the Omaha 
Land Bank authority to cut its operating 
margin of 1 per cent to 's of 1 per cent. If 
that is done, with bonds selling at 45 per 
cent, as they are now, the Omaha bank will be 
There is no 
reason why congress and the Farm Loan 
Board that the federal 


farm land banks are put in a position to give 


able to make loans at 5 per cent. 
should not see to it 


just as high a grade of service to farmers as 
the joint stock land banks. 
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‘*Back to Town’”’ 
BETWEEN 1900 and 1920 the rural uplift- 

ers were continually talking about holding 
the country boys and girls on the farm. Some 
of them even wanted to attract city people into 
farming. Their theory was that the popula- 
tion in the cities had grown faster than the 
population in the country, and in order to bal- 
ance things, a “back to the farm’? movement 
It would seem now that the ru- 
ral uplifters should inaugurate a “back to 
movement, Our immigration laws have 
shut off the importation of city labor from Eu- 
This has made it peculiarly easy for 


was necessary, 
town” 


rope. 
labor in the cities to maintain wages at nearly 
twice the pre-war level at a time when farm 
products are right around pre-war. Evidently 
the thing to do is to send those of our boys who 
are not peculiarly adapted to farming into the 
cities in order to create the competition nec- 
essary to bring city products down to a parity 
with farm products. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be noticed an ar- 
ticle on “How Much Wheat for a Day’s 
Work?” It will be noted from this article, that 
previous to 1800 there was a fairly constant 
relationship between wheat prices on the one 
hand, and the wages of labor on the other. 
However, for a period of a hundred years or 
so at a time, labor might prosper at the ex- 
pense of the farmer, and vice versa. There are 
many reasons now to anticipate that during the 
next twenty years, city labor in the United 
States will profiteer at the expense of the farm- 
cr, and that the matter will be cured eventually 
only by a considerable number of our farmers 
moving to town. 

Under the present situation, there is no ob- 
ject in holding the less efficient, more ignorant 
type of farmer on the land. The quicker he 
gets to mining coal or working on the rail- 
road, the better. 
earn much more money than he can renting a 
farm and he will be furnishing society services 


In jobs of this sort, he can 


of which society is now standing in greater 
need than it is of farm products. 





Big Banker on Farm Problems 
"THE leading address at the American Bank- 

ers’ Association meeting held last week at 
New York was that by Thomas Lamont, the 
active man at present in J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany. While he displayed a truly statesman- 
like attitude on the European debt problem, 
his statement concerning the farming situation 
was disappointing. 

Farmers have complained this year that 
crops are big but that prices are so low their 
net income will be small. Lamont in referring 
to this said: “I shan’t attempt to argue the 
point of lower prices; but I never knew any 
country to ‘go broke’ because of its abundant 
crops. So even tho our farmers suffer disap- 
pointment, I think the low-price hurdle is the 
easiest one to Jump.” 

It is certainly a grave disappointment to the 
farmers of the middle west that one of the 
most powerful, broadest minded bankers in the 
east should take the attitude that the really im- 
that 
is time 


portant thing is abundant crops, and 
prices really don’t matter much. It 
that some one from the middle west was reach- 
ing these big bankers in the east in order to 
give them in an effective way, an agricultural 
consciousness. Many of them are beginning to 
have a labor consciousness in addition to their 
original feeling for capital, but all of them 
seem to be a long way as yet from understand- 
ing the farm situation. Is the farmer going 
to be forced to make himself as obnoxious to 


society as a whole as union labor, before he can 


get fair consideration? 


European War Situation 


APPARENTLY England and France have 

settled the Turkish-Greek difficulty for 
the time being. We can all breathe easier now 
that another big war is not in full swing. 

The recent crisis has served a useful purpose 
in reminding us of the real situation in Europe. 
We can now see that there is a strong proba- 
bility of a series of little wars extending over a 
period of ten or fifteen years, with the possi- 
bility always of a big war. Following the 
French Revolution, in 1792, war in Europe 
was almost continuous until 1815. Russia to- 
day is not quite so likely to cause trouble to 
Europe as France did a hundred and twenty 
years ago, but the situation is very bad in view 
of the fact that the English and French seem 
to be decidedly at “outs.” The Turks, while 
amounting to very little themselves in a mili- 
tary way, can cause an infinite amount of trou 
ble by working with sc viet Russia. Now that 
they are to be back in Europe again, they will 
strive continually to maintain their position by 
setting power against power, continuing in- 
definitely the situation which made the explo- 
sion of 1914 possible. 

For centuries Europe has been steeped in an 
atmosphere of devious diplomacy and warfare. 
There is no prospect of a change. The people 
over there don’t know how to play the game in 
any other way. 

So far as the United States is concerned, 
common sense dictates that she leave Eurepe 
severely alone. She should especially avoid 
the complications which will result if American 
bankers invest billions of dollars in European 
property. The big eastern cities seem to be 
rather keen for the idea of the United States 
continuing to export vast quantities of food 
and getting paid in return therefor, in the only 
way possible, which is foreign property. We 
believe that it is time for us here in the middle- 
west to think over this proposition with great 
care, before we decide to back the adventurous 
investors in the eastern cities. We have before 
us the chance of beoming the most powerful 
world empire which has ever been seen. Is this 
worth the effort? Shall we enter the age-long 
conflict, playing with England, France, Ger 
many and Russia, the diplomatic game, and 
being prepared, in case of need, to go to war? 
"THE University of Illinois has just pub 

lished a memorial volume to Doctor Hop- 
kins, who died three years ago this month, on 
his way back from Greece. Doctor Hopkins’ 
most notable contribution was in developing 
the Illinois system of permanent soil fertility 
He was a man of the highest moral principles 
and had a profound influence on the thou 
sands of students who came to study agricul- 
ture at the University of Illinois. The memo- 
rial volume distributed by the University of 
Illinois, containing tributes by Dean Daven- 
port, Doctor Smith, Frank Mann and others 
who knew him well, will be greatly appreciated 
by all those who knew and loved this great 
prophet of a better agriculture. 


fond 


b ace R. MITCHELL, a former St. Paul 
banker, who comes closer to representing 
the middle west on the Federal Reserve Board 
than anyone else, is quoted by the Wall Street 
Journal as favoring curtailed wheat produc- 
tion as a method of restoring purchasing power 
He also says, “The present dif- 
ficulty is everything the farmer produces must 


to the farmer. 


be sold at pre-war or lower prices, while every- 
thing he is obliged to buy costs him war 
prices.” , 

It is refreshing to know that a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board holds this attitude. 
During the past two years, the Reserve Board 
has been continually getting a better grasp 
on the farm problem. 
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That Surplus for Export 
JDERING the war years, the measure of the 
prosperity of the American farmer was 
the measure of the surplus food products that 
he sent to Europe. High foreign prices brought 
good returns on the amount exported and also 
kept up prices in the home market. 
For the last two years conditions have been 
eversed. The surplus that we have exported 
has been sold at starvation prices and has 
helped keep prices at home below the cost of 
production. The more we export in these days 
the more we seem to lose. 
The continued turmoil of European polities 
ndicates that this condition is going to last 
Europe has no credit, and can 
buy of us only at prices far below production 
osts. The tariff which is now going into ef- 
fect will only make this condition more acute. 
The only way by which foreign nations can pay 
their debt to us and build up their own credit 
is by sending manufactured goods to this coun- 
try. The high tariff on manufactured prod- 
icts makes this impossible 
What it comes to is that the tariff and pres- 
ent foreign trade conditions combined make it 
ery evident that the farmer, if he makes any 
oney, will have to adjust his production to 
he home demand. He is protected in foreign 
ompetition in foodstuffs by the tariff, so that 
can pursue this policy without fear of com- 
petition from other food-producing districts of 
u world. 
W. C. Lansdon, vice-president of the Kansas 
Farmers’ Union, forcefully states the present 


for some time. 


position of the farmers in a recent article in 
Fhe Nation. He says: 

“Farmers may, if they choose, take a posi- 
They have an 
ibsolute monopoly of the production of food 
ind of most of the raw materials for clothing. 
he new law relieves them of all competition 


All that will 


he necessary will be the reduction of produc- 


tion of unassailable strength. 


by foreign producers. 


tion to about the normal amount required for 
\inerican consumption, a cessation of the ex- 
ting suicidal competitien among growers in 
arketing their own products, and an effective 
price fixing combination or organization of 
gricultural producers.” 

Mr. Lansdon is right in assuming that the 
present situation gives the farmer a splendid 
chance to secure good prices for his products. 
The only question is: Will the farmer realize 
he nature of the opportunity that is offered 

1? Will he see that limitation of production 
to domestie needs, coupled with orderly mar- 
keting of these products, supplies the means of 
bringing about a new day of prosperity for 
Or will he turn again to the de- 

m of producing a surplus for a non-exist- 
ent European market—a delusion that has kept 
hin on starvation wages for the last two years? 


iculture ? 





Car Shortage 


R \CK in July we urged our readers to “re- 

ember that severe car shortage is likely 

to develop during the late summer, fall and 

tariv winter,” and we suggested that those who 

«1 1921 corn to sell should take into account 

possibility of car shortage in late August 
September. x 

Some of our readers seem to think that the 

shortage which is now so acute in many sec- 

is merely an after-effect of the strike, 

that since the strike is over, the shortage 

d disappear within a few weeks. Of course 

are some sections, notably on the North- 

Western railroad, where the situation has im- 

ed and will continue to improve as a result 

©! the ending of the strike. Generally speak- 

ig. however, car shortage is likely to continue 

‘or at least two months . In all their plans for 

pping of live stock or grain during the fall 





and early winter, our readers must take into 
account the possibility of being unable to get 
cars, 


Investing in Germany 

SEVERAL prominent Americans and Cana- 

dians, among them Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
former Assistant Secretary of the United 
States Navy, have joined together to float a 
company designed to invest the German marks 
which are held in the United States in German 
property. The vice-president of the company 
is a New York banker, who is also very familiar 
with German conditions. He has been travel- 
ing in Germany this past summer, and reports 
that he finds many attractive, safe investments, 
and that he has secured the help of a German 
advisory committee in helping to make these 
investments. 

United States citizens presumably hold some- 
thing like ten billion marks, and it is probably 
a good thing that a company of this sort should 
be formed to invest these marks in German 
property, so that they will bring some kind of 


— 


an income, 

This is another straw indicating the direc- 
tion of the wind. 
it, the people of the United States are gradu- 
ally acquiring investments all over the world. 


Without consciously willing 


The unfortunate thing about these outside in- 
vestments is that they will make necessary a 
new type of Ame rican diplomacy. Our govern- 
ment will become more and more interested in 
military disturbances in different parts of the 
world, the final upshot of it all being heavy 
taxation to maintain a larger army and navy 
than otherwise would be needed. 





There’s a Limit Somewhere 
"THE sad thing about getting a good price 

for a particular crop is that the profits 
always entice a number of other farmers into 
the same business, bring about an increased 
production that makes selling more difficult 
and the price uncertain. 

This is what happened out in California in 
the raisin industry. The growers have been 
unusually successful in building up a selling 
agency for their product. Since the establish- 
ment of this co-operative concern, the growing 
of raisins has been decidedly profitable to the 
As a result there has 
been a big yearly inere ast in the acreage de- 


farmers of that section. 


voted to raisin growing, and the association 
has found itself each succeeding year with a 
bigger crop to market. 

This season they have a record breaker in 
the way of acrop. It is so large that the mar- 
keting company finds that it will have to devise 
some way of persuading the American con- 
sumer to eat more raisins than he ever has be- 
The al- 


appropriation has 


fore, if the crop is to be marketed. 
ready large advertising 
been increased to a total of over two million, 
Most of the co-operative marketing men on 
the coast have had the idea that, given a proper 
selling organization, any sized crop could be 
distributed profitably. This has been the atti- 
tude with regard to oranges and citrus fruits 
There seems 
and that 
the market 
for this kind of fruit will reach the saturation 


generally as well as with raisins. 
a chance, however, that some day 
day is probably not very far off 
point. You cannot double the production of 
a crop every year and expect to keep a good 
market for it always. 

It must be said, of course, that the Califor- 
nia growers have done wonders im expanding 
the market to keep up with the 
Their advertising, coupled with their improved 


production. 


and more economical methods of distribution, 
has made their crops more of a staple and less 


of a luxury than they were a few years age. 
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Their pride in this accomplishment, however, 
ought not to blind them to the fact that this 
process cannot be continued indefinitely. 

Some time the California associations will 
have to face the problem of limiting the acre- 
age of their crops or of inviting an overpro- 
duction that will lower the price and possibly 
smash the co-operative organizations they have 
built up during the prosperous years. We hope 
that the raisin and citrus people will face the 
facts of the situation, and not go blindly into 
the disaster, which has always followed over- 
production in any line. 

We hope they will do this, not only for their 
The task of ad- 


justing production to demand is one which re- 


own sakes, but also for ours. 


quires an unusually strong type of organiza- 
tion and a first-class set of executive minds, 
The California producers have proved that 
they possess both, by their pioneer work in the 
field of co-operative marketing. We believe 
that if they turn their attention to it, they can 
also show the w ay to the other farmers of the 
country in the adjustment of production to 
demand. 


Servant or Master? 
WHAT is the highest point that civilization 


has ever reached ? The re iS a good deal 
of testimony to show that the Greek city state 

take Athens, for example—holds the honor. 
There we had a citizenship of skilled workers 
who were both artisans and artists, of men who 
came nearer than any others to carrying ont 
the ideal of the mind of a philosopher in the 
body of an athlete. 

Athens must have been a pretty good place 
in which to live, if you happened to be a citi- 
zen; a pretty bad place, if you happened to be 
Slaves did all the hard work about 

That left the citizens free to chisel 


out statues, to build temples, to write dramas 


a slave. 


the place. 


and do other things more interesting than 
cleaning streets, preparing food and making 
clothes. 

When labor-saving machinery was invented, 
idealists decided that it meant that every coun- 
try could be an Athens; but without slaves, and 
all having a good time. Let the machinery 
take the place of slaves, they said. Let ma- 
chinery do the chores. We can work a short 
time every day with the machine to help, get 
the necessary work done, and spend the vest of 
the time doing the more interesting handiwork 
that we would rather do. 

It didn’t work out. 


not notice the failure as much as city dwellers, 


Fa rmers probably do 


Yet it must sometimes seem queer to a farmer 
that he has to work just as long hours as his 
grandfather did to make a living, even tho his 
machinery lets him do twenty times as much 
And the man who works in town in the 


shoe factory finds that he is working just as 


work, 


many hours a day as his grandfather, the shoe- 
maker, did, altho his work turns out a good 
many times as many shoes as his grandfather 
could produce in the same length of time. And 
sometimes the modern worker thinks that his 
grandfather got more fun out of his job. His 
grandfather could make a whole shoe and get 
some variety in his work and the satisfaction 
that comes from turning out a good job. 
About all the present worker has to do is to 
see that the machine does not make any mistake 
in cutting a certain design out of a roll of 
leather. 

How did things happen to turn out this 
Why should not life be easier than it 


used to be, instead of harder? 


way? 
Is the machine 
the slave of man, or has it turned out to be his 
master? We wonder sometimes if it would not 
pay in human happiness to put a stop to m- 
ventions, create a more stable society, and try 
to learn how to make the machinery we have 


the servant of man before we go any farther. 


—————————————— 
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MAKING NEW JOBS FOR THE OLD MILL 


Old Grist Mill Turns to Producing Electrical Power to Run Modern Farm 


Rec other day, George Clark & Sons, dairy farm- 
rs at Forest Mills, lowa. disposed of some forty 
One grade Holstein 

Her production record 
Oiher cows brought 


head of cattle at top prices 
sold over the block for $241 
stimulated bidding for he 
high prices on their past record of performance, the 


good returns demonstrating nicely the potency of 


cow testing association work as a sales price 
booster 

The auction took place beside old Forest Mill, 
which as long ago as 1857, used to flour grist for the 


grandfathers and fathers of the present generation 


rs of the vicinity 
The Old and the New Work Together 


The Clark farm undoubtedly is the most unique 
example in the middle-west of farming as it used to 
be and is now, of standpattism and progressivism 
working together hand in hand. The ancient mill 
on the place goes right on grinding flour and feed, 
not by the modern roller process, but as of yore, 
millstones driven by water power 
Nearby is the big barn 
systems, 


of farms 


same 
from the same fill race. 
with its up-to-date lighting and ventilating 
its running water, electric 
modern stall equipment, milking machine, fancy 
dairy cattle and all th® rest. A few rods from mill 
and barn is a coéperative farmers’ cheese factory, 
made from the milk of the 
cows and those of other farmers 


with the 


lights and motors, its 


where fancy cheese is 
Clark 


By F. L. Clark 


purpose. One Iowa mill which cost $60,000, recently 
was bought by a farmer for a thousand dollars and 
is used by him as a hog stable. 

Occasionally, however, there is an old mill to be 
seen which does a little grinding. Within the last 
fifteen years some of them where power sites were 
unusually good have been converted into electric 
light and power plants to supply electricity to towns 
and farms. Others doubtless will be, as strong senti- 
ment favoring greater use of “white coal” is develop- 
ing, and many of the pioneer mill sites offer attrac- 
tive power plant possibilities. 

The farm community use which is being made of 
Forest Mill is stiggestive of yet another way of giv- 
ing the old mill modern work to do. 


Special Work for the Old Forest Mill 


The Clark brothers, Floyd and George, who rent 
the mill farm of 500 acres and the mill property from 
their father, George Clark, have found it profitable 
to continue grinding feed for the community and 
also have built up a little specialty in the way of 
quality buckwheat flour. At the same time they have 
made the mill dam do a lot of work around the farm 
by conversion of part of the water power into elec- 
tricity. The homes, barns, stables and yard are 


lighted, and electric motors run the milking ma- 


chine, air cooler and other machines. Cheap grinding 
of feed in their own mill has cut down the cost of 
feeding their dairy herd balanced rations. 

It all works out in a sort of circle. The mill dam 
grinds the feed which causes the cows to produce 
greater amounts of milk. This milk the mill dam ex- 
tracts by electrically operating the milking machine. 
From the milk pail the milk goes to the air cooler 
and here again the mill dam gets in its work, the 
electrically operated cooler taking the animal heat 
from the milk so that it keeps sweet. The cheese 
factory completes the circle of the mill’s service, if 
we except the fact that the establishment of a cow 
testing association which has followed the founding 
of the cheese factory has led the farmers of the com 
munity to feed more grain, which has given mill and 
millers more grinding to do. 


Located in the ‘‘Switzerland of Iowa’’ 


When D. J. Murphy built his chain of cheese fac- 
tories in the “Switzerland of Iowa,”’ some years ago, 
Forest Mill Farm particularly appealed to him on 
account of the electric power available. The Clarks 
gladly gave him permission to erect a factory by the 
mill. At first he ran it as a private concern, but with- 
in the last few years the farmers of the vicinity have 
taken over the factory and are now operating it as 
a codperative enterprise. The Yellow River region, 
in the heart of which Forest Mill is located, is rough, 
hilly and isolated. Timber and springs 
make it good pasture, the valleys and 





of the vicinity. 
The cheese 
powe! The ancient mill supplies the 
“juice” for the mill dam, while con- 
tinuing to plug along at its sixty-year- 
old task of turning the milistones and 
grinding flour and feed, recently ha 
been given the modern job of producing 
electric power to manufacture milk into 


factory runs by electrie 


a finished pvoduct on the present-day 
basis of coéperative farm marketing 

In the days of early settlement hard- 
ly a town in the middle-west was with- 
out its mill. With the decline of wheat 
growing and the development of great 
milling centers, most of these mills long 
No stick or stone 
Those of the 


ago ceased humming 
of many of them remain. 
better built ones which do still stand 








on the river banks mostly are either 
abandoned or are used for some minor 


Forest Mill Farm. 


The Mill Is atthe Right and the Cheese Factory at the Left. 


bottom lands yield corn and clover well, 
and dairying can be pursued with profit 
providing markets are not too far off. 
The establishment of a cheese factory 
near to the valley farmers has given 
them the desired close-at-home market, 
so the mill has been helpful in this 
way, too. 

About fifteen farmers are patrons of 
the factory. As high as 87,000 pounds 
of milk have been manufactured into 
cheese in a month. The cheese-maker 
and his family live upstairs over the 
factory, and Floyd Clark acts as secre 
tary for the codperative organization 
by way of a little sideline occupation 
to being miller, electrician and joint 
manager with his brother of the 500 
acre farm and the herd of eighty Hol 
steins. 





HOW MUCH WHEAT FOR A DAY'S WORK? 


Laborer and Farmer Alternately Gain and Lose Over 600-Year Period 


ape five out of the past six centuries, there seems 
to have been a fairly definite relationship be- 
tween wheat prices and the wages of labor 
ning back in the thirteenth century, the ordinary 
English carpenter received daily wages with a pur- 
chasing power equivalent one year with another, to 
about one-half bushel of wheat. True it is that in 
years of exceeding plenty, the wages might repre- 
sent a purchasing power of as much as one bushel 
of wheat, whereas in vears of scarcity, they might 
represent only one-fourth bushel of wheat. But 
over any long period of time, a day’s wages could 
buy only about half a bushel of wheat. Back in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the daily wage 
of the ordinary English carpenter was only around 
8 to 10 cents. At that time, however, the customary 
range of wheat prices was from 15 to 20 cents. 


Begin- 


A Century of Prosperity for Labor 

From 1348 to 1400 there were several outbreaks of 
the “black death,” a plague which caused the death 
of hundreds of thousgnds of Englishmen, and a 
shortage of labor such as was never known before. 
Largely as a result of this labor scarcity, wages rose 
until during the fifteenth century they averaged 
around 12 cents a day Wheat prices, however, re- 
mained stationary at 15 to 20 cents a bushel, with 
the result that for a hundred years or more labor 
enjoyed a very favorable situation, the average daily 
carpenter's wage having a purchasing power of 
nearly three-fourths of a bushel of wheat. People 
in authority fought to the limit against these high 
wages, securing the passing of very severe laws 
against any increase in wages. But in spite of all 


the statutes designed to hold labor in a position of 
practical slavery, there was enough competition be- 
tween employers to raise wages to a point where 
they had unusual purchasing power for those days. 
From 1400 to 1540, English labor enjoyed a period of 


' 


prosperity such as it was not to see 
the year 1850. 

Dark times for English labor but an unusually 
prosperous period for the English farmer began 
quantities of gold had been 


again until 


about 1570 Large 





PURCHASING POWER OF A DAY’S WAGES 
IN TERMS OF WHEAT 





arpenter 
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brought into Europe from the new world and prices 
of all kinds began rising very rapidly. Wheat, which 
from 1250 to 1550 had averaged about 18 cents a 
bushel in price, rose to 52 cents a bushel during the 
period from 1550 to 1600, and from 1600 to 1650 the 
price averaged a little over a dollar a bushel. Of 
course wages rose some, too, but they didn’t rise 
anywhere nearly so fast as wheat. From 1600 to 
1650, the average daily wage of the EnglfSh carpen- 
ter would buy about four-tenths of a bushel of wheat. 


Farmers Prosper at Expense of Labor 

The farmers during this period were prospering 
directly at the expense of the laborer. They were 
not doing it consciously, but as the result of the 
sudden influx of gold, they were able to do it un- 
consciously. Farmers, as a result of their new-found 
prosperity, began to build new houses, or, to quote 
a writer of that time, “Pulled downe the old house 
and set up a new after his owne devise.” It is said 
that in ten years more oak was used for building 
than had been used in the previous hundred. Many 
of the fine country homes of that day were built not 
of timber but of brick or stone. To this day there 
can be found in southeastern England houses which 
farmers built as a result of their new-found prosper 
ity in the time of Queen Elizabeth or James I. 

It is also recorded that the farmers became very 
wasteful, eating five or six different kinds of meats 
at their ordinary meals, buying pewter dishes which 
they didn’t need, and also dressing up on occasion in 
fancy French clothing. William Webb, writing in 
1621, bemoans the fact that the farmers no longer 
lived simply. Fifty years before this period they had 
been satisfied with their old houses without chim 
neys, having the fire in the middle of the house 
against the hob of clay. Moreover, in these old days, 
the English farmers kept their oxen under the same 
roof with them. But now, in (Concluded on page 8) 
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NION ON BACON TYPE HOG 


An American Observer on Prospects for Corn Belt Pork in British Market 


OR some time we have been corresponding with 

an American who has been in England, studying 
the British bacon market. His last letter should 
be of very great interest to corn belt hog men: 


The English agents for some of the large Amert- 
can packing companies are very anxious to see 
America produce some pigs of the bacon type, while 
others, especially the American part of the organ- 
ization, appear to believe that most of our bacon 
difficulties are due to the prejudice created during 
the period of English food control. So far as I can 
learn here, none of the packers have made any study 
as to the actual difference between the bacon type 
pig and its means of production, over 


One packing company shipping from Iowa also has 
a very excellent reputation here. 

I have just returned from Liverpool and Manches- 
ter and find that the English wholesalers regard the 
quality of bacon coming from Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota as very nearly as good as the Canadian bacon. 
It appears that in that section of America a very 
satisfactory bacon might be produced without any 
very extensive change in methods. 

I also agree with you that if the American con- 
sumer once gets an opportunity of eating high-grade 
bacon he will be more than willing to pay the dif- 
ference in price. From my experience in the pack- 


ing business in America, I have found that the 


American trade prefers the best bacon pigs now 
available. 

The Yorkshire has been the outstanding bacon 
breed in Furope. Denmark, Sweden and Ireland 
have made use of this breed to build up their bacon 
types. It is economical in feeding and produces the 
best bacon cuts, and is most apt to have lean streaks 
in the bacon side, which are wanted. 

The Tamworth pig produces very excellent bacon, 
but has one serious drawback—it is a very slow pig 
to grow and uneconomical to feed. (Editorial Note 
—This statement is not borne out by corn belt ex- 
perience. Experiments at the Iowa station indicate 
that the Tamworth is hard to beat for rapidity and 

economy of gains up to 210 pounds in 





the American pig. 
English Favor Wiltshire Sides 


As I have mentioned in previous 
letters, the continental and Irish pigs 
are practically all marketed in the 
form of Wiltshire sides (consisting of 
the entire side of the hog, with ham 
und shoulders left on). Before the war 
America shipped practically no Wilt- 
shires to England; during the war and 
for some time afterwards, we shipped 
a large amount of this cut to Eng- 


land. American hams and American 
lard are very suitable for the English [ 
market. 


The American Wiltshire side, gen- 
erally speaking, has not been satisfac- 
tory to meet the growing competition se 
from European sources, and a large 
share of the American meat packers 
who were shipping Wiltshires until re- 
cently have been forced out of the 
business. However, the ones remain- 
ing have done so by giving the Eng- 
lish consumer a much better product. 
During this last year these American 
packers have made great strides in 
the matter of curing and handling, 
so that they are at present giving the 
English consumers a nice, mild cured 
product. Practically all of these pack- not the 
ers are shipping from packing houses 
located in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


too bad; 











EXTRAVAGANCE 


and cantilever running boards, 
a one-man 


complete. 


Snare \\\\ in town. 
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year,’’ said he 
miss the mon.” 


nine hundred thousand miles, to places near and far; he really had 
work for riding in that car. His year was up before he knew, and 
reckoning day, when Sammy needs must face the debts he had no cash to pay. 
Hie lost his little house and lot, his furniture and cow; 
car, for no one wants it now. 


Sam Simpkins bought a motor car, a wagon of real class 
its body was the latest style, the windshield was plate gl b 
It had a nice ball-bearing top, with dust-proof piston rings; 
and epileptic springs. It had 
steering 
the tires were deep and wide; 
there was a case for powder 
puffs with looking-glass in- 
Goodyear 
disappearing 
Firestone 


side It had 
starter with 
seat. and latest 
timer, with 


dimmers, 
When 
bought this wondrous boat, 
he paid one hundred down, 
. and gave his note 
‘ on" SM) teen more to the dealer there ; 

y He put a mortgage In the production of bacon for the 
on his house, and everything 
he had, even his 
Jersey cow, a present from 
her dad But all this did not 
worry Sam, or seem 
his fun; I'll pay 
‘and never 
He drove 


for nine- 


wife's pet 


came the no shoulders. 


he still has left the motor 
He's working in a pickle mill for just 
a day, trying to make back what he bost, at least that’s what they 
he’s a sadder, wiser bird, there surely is no doubt, but he has just 
blame; there's none to help him out. 


two bucks 
say. That 
himself to 
I says to Aunt Mirandy Jane, *‘ 
but I am not a mite surprised, that’s all the sense he had. 
debt for luxuries that we can do without, is nothing short of foolishness, there's 
slightest doubt. I will allow that we are queer, but none 
us that we have ever gone in debt to buy a motor bus.’’—H. C. 


To go in 


can say of 
Fort. 


weight.) 


Large Black Hog a Favorite 





The Large Black is very highly re« 
garded in England as a bacon pig, and 
quite large numbers of them are 
grown, especially in the southern part 
of England. They are very economical 
to feed. They have the advantage of 
not blistering in the sun or when pag 
tured on rape. Bacon curers, how 
all ever, claim that the Large Black pro- 
duces less valuable cuts than the 
Yorkshire. The hams are apt to be 
of light proportion and the belly is a 
bit sloppy. 


wheel, 


Samuel 


English market, the length of the pig 
is a very important matter, because 
the back or loin is the most valuable 
to spoil cut. One dealer in bacon recently 
it in a told the writer that the bacon pig 
which they would prefer should have 
eight backs, four hams, one belly and 
Consequently, all good 
English bacon pigs have a broad, thick 
back. 

The depth of the side in a bacon pig 
is also a very important factor in the 
production of bacon for the English 
trade. The lean streaks in the side are 
likewise very important. It is said that 
this characteristic is very persistent in 
pigs of the proper breed. 


time to 


really is 








ARE WE TIRED OF BEING EASY MARKS? 


Farmer Is Urged to Adopt Strong Arm Methods 


] Tr IS fortunate that I am not of an age or physical 
build that is subject to fits of apoplexy. Other- 
wise there probably would be a job for the under- 
taker in our town the next time some farm organ- 
ization leader comes out in the public prints, em- 
braces the world in a few gushing paragraphs, ad- 
mits that he loves everybody, and then declares that 
the farmer wants nothing for himself; he just wants 
everybody to be happy. 
would be easier to bear this sort of slush, if on 
the same page a captain of industry did not state 
flatiy that the last strike had cost him so much 
money and that the public was going to pay for it. 
He, one gathers, is not in business for his health. 
And likewise, a labor leader, faced with a cut of 10 
per cent in wages already far above the per-war 
Standard, takes up a column on the same page to 
Say that his strikers will tie up business until their 
demands are granted. And in this company a farm 
Organization leader remarks sweetly that his heart 
1s God’s little garden, and he hopes everybody will 
be good to the farmer. In a gang like this, he has 
chance, 
| dislike as much as anyone can the anti-social 
attiiude taken by Big Business and Labor in going 
after what they want regardless of the consequences 
to society. Yet if that is the game they are going 
to play, how is it possible for the farmer to be a 
homresisting pacifist and come out of the conflict 
anything left to him but a barrel and a vote of 
thonks? Wouldn’t it be better to put a little more 
in .the blood and to say in somewhat the same 
that Judge Gary and Samuel Gompers use in 
ng ultimatums: “We are out after better money 
“nd we are going to get it. From this on, you pay 
prices for your food. What are you going 
te about it?” 
have had too much talk about the farmer being 
u ttle friend of all the world. That role is played 
We have fed Europe and gone in debt to do it. 
ave furnished cheap food to labor, and the 


=< 


By Frank T. Nelson 





Friend Nelson is excited, but he ex- 
presses an idea which is worth thinking 
about. He believes that capital and union 
labor have been altogether ruthless in their 
disregard of the farmer, and that it is time 
for the farmer to stop this kind of thing 
with a strong hand. Nelson is rough in 
his methods of expression, but our readers 
will find his ideas interesting. 











mortgages on our farms have grown in size. We 
have said that class consciousness was a bad thing 
and slapped the man on the wrist who presumed to 
doubt it. Where has this policy put us? Take a 
look. Is the condition of agriculture today much of 
a recommendation for its continuation? 

We have always held that in a world dominated 
by the law of claw and fang any class has to fight 
for its own hand. The farmer has been the lamb in 
the den of the wolf and the lion. We have furnished 
free lamb chops for Wall street and donated legs of 
mutton to union labor. Our experience to date in- 
dicates that innocence and a good disposition do not 
bring in very much in the way of a good income in 
such company. 

In the business world of today the only way to 
get consideration is to show your power. When the 
laborer asked for better working conditions and 
higher wages forty years ago, he had just as good a 
case as he has today. Yet no attention was paid to 
his requests until he had organized a union and 
could demand a reform on threat of strike. Pre- 
sumably, the investors in the United State 
Corporation are entitled to a fair return on the 
money they have in the company Yet would they 
have secured it, if the corporation had not had the 


Steel 


of Other Classes 


power to close up its plants after the war and cut 
down the supply so that they could still charge high 
prices for their product? 

So long as the farmer is determined to love every- 
body, so long as he refuses to take any steps that 
the federal government or the state colleges or the 
chambers of commerce or the labor unions might ob- 
ject to, so long is he going to be worked to the limit 
by all parties concerned. The only way he can get 
his fair share of the national income is to risk erit 
cism from the men who patted him on the head when 
he was quite harmless, and go out to get hi 

How is he going to do it? By following the ex 
ample of the manufacturer when he slows down on 
production when demand slackens; by following the 
example of labor unions that reduce hours and the 
efficiency of their members when they find that high 
production will overstock the market and throw 
their men out of work; by cutting down production 
to fit the demand. 

Unfortunately, there are plenty of men in the farm 
organizations and associated with farm organiza 
tions, who will hold up their hands in horror at a 
suggestion of this sort. It may save trouble if they 
do this. Pick out the men with their hands up and 
kick them out. The same thing ought to be done to 
the would-be politician who is trying to work up 
excitement over saving five cents in taxes, while 
over-supply in farm products is losing the farmer 
thousands of dollars. 

Cut production. 3e class conscious Be hard. 
And then maybe Big Business and Labor will wake 
up, rub their eyes and say: “There isn’t as much in 
this sort of thing as we thought. Perhaps we had 
all better get together and agree to cut out exploita 
tion and play fair all around.” 

The farmer is willing. He has been willing righ? 
along. But no one is going to pay very much atten- 
tion to him until he shows that he can foree % 
hearing that will be respectful and perhaps a Jittle 
fearful. 
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Back to the Farm 
To Wallaces’ 
Wallaces’ 


Farmer: 


Farmer is so very reliable 


and undertakes to be so fair that I do 
not like to see it run into accidental 
error, to which I want to call your at 
tention in “Back to the Farm,” in a 
recent issue, where you say, “There 
will never be a back to the farm move- 
ment until the farmer is getting a 
square deal.” 

As a real estate dealer I have a 
chance to know something on this sub 
ject [ have a list of applications for 
farms to rent for 1923 numbering thir- 
ty-nine, and I only have four or five 
farms which will change renters. One 


evening this week a woman came to my 


home after office hours, the third time 
she had called, simply begging for a 
certain farm because it was the only 
farm possible to rent in the vicinity of 
a church of *her denomination, stating 
that they had driven several part da 
hunting for a farm. 

jut the information I want to give 
you is thi: In é@évery town of my ac- 
quaintance T can name you retired 
farmers going back on the home farm 
next March. It was stated a month ago 
that in Rockwell City there are five 
farm owners going back to the old 
farms. I know of several here in Man- 
son. This is one reason for the sharp 
skirmish by renters. Another is that 


scaring 
gravel 
looking 


the cry for tax modification i 
the road makers, graders and 
haulers, and many of them are 
to the farm for 1923. 

I am in full sympathy with your 
statement as to the starvation income. 
No one knows it better than the writer. 
I am supporting and helping to support 


their new-found prosperity, they built 
houses with chimneys and lived as well 
as the lords of a hundred years before. 

Of course, this prosperity could not 
last Landlords began to raise their 
rents, and there was much more buy- 
ing and selling of land than usual, and 
evidently something in the nature oi 
land speculation And, above every 
thing, labor had been suffering so from 


price of food and low 
an effective background 


the high wages 


that there was 

for the revolution that beheaded 
Charles [. If the Stuarts had used 
their influence in the early 1600's to 
raise wages on a parity with the price 
of farm products, it seems probable 
there would not have arisen that ex- 


treme discontent which cost Charles I 
his life. 

Another time when farmers were un- 
usually prosperous at the expense of 
the town laboring man was in 1810 
At this time wheat averaged about 
$2.60 per bushel, whereas the daily 
wage of the English carpenter was only 
from 50 to 60 cents. Factories were 
just being started in the north of Eng- 
land and town population was growing 
by leaps and bounds. The increase in 
city population combined with the war 
brought on a temporary period of won- 
derful prosperity to the English farm 
er, with all the usual accompaniment 
of land speculation and an improve 


ment in the standard of living on the 
part of the farmers. Thousands of 
farmers took the money which they 


had made and brought new land under 
cultivation, by draining or liming. New 
buildings were put up and many of the 
counties built new Then about 
1815 came the great change when the 


roads 


“farm houses were full of sheriffs’ of- 
ficers.” Farms within two’ years fell 
in value by 40 per cent. Taxes in some 
sections were greater than the rental 
value. For fully fifteen years the se- 
vere depression continued, and then 
gradually the growth of the factory 


towns provided enough mouths to feed 
so that the sun again began to shine 
for the farmer. 

Simce 1800 we have entered into a 
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a number of farms, but I think these 
retired farmers decide that “half a loaf 
is better than no ioaf.” 
The income from a 
after paying taxes and upkeep, leaves 
little that many of these retired 
farmers have been doing road work, 
and now that that promises a suspen- 
ion, why should they not go back? 
They can always live on a farm—they 
did when corn was 10 cents a bushel. 
M. W. FITZ. 
Calhoun County, Iowa. 


160-acre farm, 


80 


Soy Bean Variety Tests 


Data on variety comparisons of soy 
recently been published by 
station. In 
test to deter- 


a variety known 


beans has 
the Maryland 


comparative 


experiment 
a three-year 
seed production, 
as Virginia ranked first 
age yield of 16.78 bushels for the three 
and a maximum yield of 20.24 
bushels in 1919. The Virginia bean is 
of medium size and brown color. Other 
varieties which proved to be high seed- 


mine 


with an aver- 


years 


yielders under Maryland conditions 
were the Edna, Flat King, Arlington 
and Haberlandt. 

The Ebony variety ranked first in 


production of hay per acre as an aver- 
age of three years, producing yields of 
3.88 tons per acre. The Virginia was 
second in hay production, and since it 
ranked first in seed production, demon- 
strated its value as an all-purpose bean 
under Maryland conditions. Other high- 
yielding hay varieties included the 
Cloud, Arlington, Peking and Wilson. 
The two latter varieties, which are 
commonly known in the middle-west, 
averaged about 2.9 tons of hay per acre 
over the three-year period. 


How Much Wheat for a Day’s Work? 


(Continued from page 6) 


| 





new period, and where it is going to 
take us, no one knows. The use of the 
factory system in towns and the in- 
ventions of railroads, steamships and 
farm machinery have brought a change 
to which we have not yet become ac- 
customed and are not likely to become 
accustomed for at least a hundred 
years. It will be noted that our Eng- 
lish carpenter has been benefited. Dur- 
ing the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, his daily wage would buy 1.25 
bushels of wheat, or far more than ever 
before in history. This tells the story 
of extraordinary prosperity for the la- 
boring man. The wonderful new inven- 
tions had so increased labor efficiency 
both in town and on the farm, that 
during the last half of the nineteenth 
century wages were increased by about 
30 per cent over the first half, whereas 
wheat prices had declined by about 
40 per cent. The farmer was harmed 
to some extent but the city laborer 
gained far more than the farmer lost. 
City labor records are not available 
in the United States until about 1840. 
During the time from 1850 to 1900, fac 
tory labor in the United States seems 
to have had a purchasing power per 
day of work of around 1.3 bushels of 
wheat, or just about the same purchas- 
ing power as the English carpenter. 
Again from 1900 to 1909, the purchas 
ing power of both the English carpen- 
ter and the United States factory la 
borer seems to have around 1.9 
bushels of wheat. Today, in October 
of 1922, we do not know the average 
daily wage of the English carpenter, 
but the United States factory laborer 
is getting a wage equivalent to about 
3.5 bushels of wheat. It is the 
ratio in history and it is unthinkable 
that it should continue. Over a period 
of years, wheat prices will unquestion- 
ably advance and the wages of labor 
will certainly come down a little. 
There is no way of saying what isa 
fair labor. Previous to 1800, 
the evidence in the would indi- 
cate that a fair wage was a wage 
which had a purchasing power of one 
half bushel cf wheat. Or, in other 


been 


widest 


wage for 
case 






















Wherever you are, on 
highway or boulevard, 
look for the signature 
of the clinging, long- 
wearing Goodyeor 


All-Weather Tread 











written it there. 


ficient service. 
it affords. 


is held. 


ee a 








Spread before men’s eyes, on the roads of all the world, 
is the record of Goodyear popularity. 

You will find it on city pavements, in country lanes, on 
mountain passes and in the trails of far places. 


In clear, familiar characters the All-Weather Tread has 
And with it, it has written also a story of extremely ef- 


No one can look at that deep, clean-cut Goodyear im- 
print and not realize what great traction and security 


No one, seeing it far-scattered over the earth, can mis- 
take in what overwhelming regard the Goodyear Tire 


Only a tire that consistently 
faction to its usérs can win and hold such regard. 


tire that gives great and economical ponte 4 and 
performs reliably always, can deliver such satisfaction. 
When you buy tires, buy the tire that through its ex- 
cellence has won more users than any other kind. 

Buy the tire with the tread that writes “‘Good Wear. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 





Copyright 192 


delivers profound satis- 


2, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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THE BEST IN IOWA 


FLESHY HEREFORD FEEDERS 





good as ie ft the Ranges last spring 
vember 10th. Priced on pound basts 


313-16 Securities Building, 








2,000 choice dehorned Hereford steers weighing 11 
Shipment direct to you from the 


Be sure to see these before you buy 
Write or wire for appointment 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, 


00 to 1300 pounds, grassed fn lowa since April. us 
pastures from October 15th to No 


Inc., 
DES MOINES, IOWA 











words, with wheat at $1 a bushel, a 
fair wage for labor was 50 cents a day. 
That was before the efficiency of labor 
was so vastly increased by factories, 
railroads, steamships, binders, gang 
plows, and all that power which traces 


its effectiveness to coal, petroleum, 
iron, and the inventive genius of our 
McCormicks, Edisons and Fords. La- 
bor had no organized part in any of 
these inventions of the new era. In 
fact, organized labor seems to have 


been opposed to new inventions rather 
than in favor of them. 

We take it that under modern in- 
dustrial conditions, it is roughly fair 
that the factory laborer should receive 
a daily wage, the purchasing power of 
about 1.7 bus of wheat We rec- 
ognize, however, that as a result of 
superior organization on the part of 
union la and on the part of big busi- 
ness men in the cities, that it is pos- 
sible that for the next fifty years the 
wages of labor will have the purchas- 
ing power of as much as 2.5 bushels of 
startling new 
this 
is profiting 


hels 


bor 


wheat. Unless there are 


inventions, a purchasing power 


high means that city labor 

directly at the expense of the farmer. 
It means the gradual embittering of the 
farmer with the prospect finally of an 


upset as violent in its wav as was the 
revolution which beheaded Charles I 
in England back in the seventeenth 


century. 
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Sell Trailers 


You can make big profits and get a Pio- 
neer Trailer for your own use at wholesale 
price. Act as our agentin your territory; 
use your own Trailer to demonstrate and 
sell others. Your commissions will soon 
pay for your Trailer. 

Write today for full information. 


CONTINENTAL AUTO PARTS CO. 











148 Grand Street, Columbus, Indiana 











Fistula ‘en 


Approximately 10,000 cases are 
successfully treated each year with 


Fleming’s Fistoform 


No ex ence necess: easy and simple; just alittie 
wren pl every Sth ri Price $2.50 = bottle 
paid) —mo inced If tt falls. Send for free copy of 
FLEMING’S VEST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 
Valuable a. Sy information upon net 
and cattle. 197 pages, 67 illustrations. 












“Saved Every Third Dollar,’ 
writes F. Peterson, Atal- 
issa, lowa. You, too, can 
save M4 buying direct at 
Factory Prices 
ots 
Write Goan for Free 100- 
Catal of Farm Poultry and ec) 
Fence, Gates, Posts and 4 Barbed Wire. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Dept, 296 ae, BS 


GROUND LIMESTONE | 


for Ferttlizer, Hog Ration and Chicken Grit. Write 
or prices aud full information. 


NATIONAL STONE COMPANY 
1042 Omaia Nat'l Bank Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 


GET IT FROM THE 


2 eee TORY. DIRECT 
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BUILD UP THE LOCALS 


Co-operative Success Based on Greater Local Efficiency 


HE weakness 
.* at the founda- 
tion of the codp- 
erative structure 
today is the lack 
of expert busi- 
ness Manage 
ment in the lo- 
cal association. 
This amateur 
character of the 
work must be su- 
perseded by stan- 





Is the development of efficient local 
associations the most important job in 
coéperative work? This at least is the 
view of E. G. Nourse, as expressed in 
the address from which extracts are 
made on this page. Professor Nourse 
is head of the department of agricul- 
tural economics at the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College, and as director of the 
recent surveys of the shipping associa- 
tions and farmers’ elevators in the 
state, is particularly well fitted to com- 
ment on this problem. 


com petition to 
keep it from rest- 
ing on its oars 
and lapsing back 
into the easy 
ways of ineffi- 
ciency. Or, on 
the other hand, 
there is needed 
the alternative 
channelof private 
trade to keep it 
from becoming 

















dardization of 
business practice 
along professional lines, accurate and 
adequate record keeping, intelligent 
study of market outlets, price trends 
and buyers’ preferences, improvement 
in product and technical efficiency in 
handling it. Along with this there is 
much work to be done in the legal or- 
ganization or reorganization of these 
associations along sound codéperative 
lines and in the proper adjustment of 
their finances. 

Somewhat paradoxically, you can 
not, by and large, in the average of 
cases, get proper organization and pro- 
ficient management of local associa- 
tions thru local agencies merely. You 
must have some sort of overhead or- 
ganization to develop and apply stan- 
dards of management as well as product 
and to render certain specialized serv- 
ices which the local can not secure for 
itself economically, if at all. If coép- 
erators are going to compete with oth- 
er business on even terms or better, 
they must set in motion agencies which 
will improve the technique of the busi- 
ness and set up a strong system under 
which a not too highly salaried local 
man can get effective results without 
having to contribute much beyond the 
faithful following of a prescribed rou- 
tine, extraordinary proficiency being 
available thru experts when needed. 

These overhead service organizations 
must develop in areas which give them 
some definite commercial reason for 
existence, producing or transportation 
or market district in many cases, a 
state unit in others, but not a national 
organization, at least not for some time 
to come. (National conferences of local 
and regional organizations, either at 
regular intervals or on special occa- 
sions, would doubtless be productive of 
much good.) 

The perfecting of local associations 
along truly co6éperative lines and with 
professional standards of management, 
all coérdinated within such regional or 
state systems as to give a suitable unit 
of efficiency—this seems to be the 
proper point at which the present 
phase of the codperative movement 
might properly aspire to set the goal 
of its achievement and the distinctive 
contribution of the present generation. 

Included in this program should be 
such a development of actual market 
distribution or terminal sale as can 
definitely justify itself and become es- 
tablished in the face of the keen com- 
petition of existing wholesale agencies. 
How much this must be will depend on 
the nature of the marketing process for 
each particular commodity, but, in my 
judgment, need embrace only a com- 
paratively small fraction of the prod- 
uct in most cases. Many of our codép- 
erative schemes are launched with a 
promise that they will set up agencies 
which will in time cause all the given 
Product to be marketed thru this co- 
operation channel. Personally, I doubt 
that this is the most practicable ideal. 
The coéperative agency should set up 
an alternative channel which prevents 
the domination of private marketing 
institutions with their possibility of in- 
efficiency of service or exploitaton of 
the producer or the public. But after 
the coéperative organization hag es- 
tablished effective competition, further 
Progress to the elimination of private 
agencies is quite as likely to be harm- 
ful as to be productive of further good. 
The codperative itself needs private 





monopolistic and 
exploitative. 

In brief, then, the outlook for coép- 
erative marketing will be bright or 
dim in proportion as we succeed in 
perfecting the organization of country 
shipping on the one hand, and, to a 
lesser degree quantitatively, the pro- 
cesses of central market selling on a 
cooperative basis. We must not forget 
that the technique of coéperative or- 
ganization and operation is slower and 
more difficult than any other business 
form, but once it is perfected outruns 
and outlasts the others. Especially in 
a country as vast and as diversified as 
ours, geographically, socially, racially, 
economically, is this true. Denmark 
offers no proper analogy for what we 
are talking about. 

There are many reasons to be en- 
couraged as to the prospect for solving 
the problem just mentioned with rea- 
sonable promptness and in a satisfac- 
tory way. My chief reason for this op- 
timism is due to the fact that we have 
established on a pretty adequate basis 
most of the specific agencies needed 
for working this process out. A gener- 
ation ago there were only one or two 
laws that even sought to provide for 
cooperative business, and they did so 
but lamely at best. Twenty coépera- 
tive laws were passed by the last leg- 
islative sessions of our various states, 
and forty-two now have such laws, 
many of them quite satisfactory. Fur- 
thermore, lawyers are becoming ac- 
quainted with the nature and needs of 
this form of organization and in the 
process of time we shall surely see the 
cases of coéperative organizations skill- 
fully presented before judges who ac- 
tually understand the nature of the 
business upon which they are passing 
judgment. 

Likewise, as an increasing volume of 
business comes under the coéperative 
form of organization, this becomes a 
field for the well-trained young busi- 
ness man. If opportunities for promo- 
tion in relatively large codperative sys- 
tems are opened up, we may expect to 
see a type of personnel develop here 
which in skill and training will equal 
that of private business and will doubt- 
less excel them in ideals of service. 
Furthermore, the individual banker, 
finding an enlarging field of credit 
growing up in connection with coép- 
erative marketing agencies, and find- 
ing more and more competent business 
men in charge, applies himself to the 
task of understanding this business 
and making his bank serve its financial 
needs. There is a hopeful outlook to- 
day that, where existing credit agencies 
are unable to render this service ade- 
quately, new institutions or new proce- 
dures will be developed to remove this 
disability. 





Shredded Fodder in the Silo 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Have you any information as to put- 
ting shredded fodder in the silo dry? 
The only place I can put my shredded 
fodder is in the silo.” 

We do not know of anyone who has 
had any experience in putting dry 
shredded fodder into the silo. Unless 
this shredded fodder is exceedingly 
dry, we should think it would likely 
pack together in such a way as to fa- 
vor considerable molding. What has 
been the experience of our readers? 
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LAINE! 


The looo Mile Shoe 






















September 8, 1921. 
The first pair of Wolverine 
Shoes we sold was on August 
21st, 1920. Customer has 
worn this pair every day since 
and wishes another pair. 

This customer is a farmer 
and has sweaty feet, and has 
worn shoes in barnyard 
manures. 
been soled or repaired in any 
manner except renailing. | 
Stoffel & Earl, 





Shoes have not 


Casey, Iowa. 








The 


Hi-Cut Wolverine 


King of Storms. 
Horsehide 


Through and Through 


Secret Tanning Process 
Makes This Leather Stay Soft 


Every man knows what it is to 
dry out wet shoes. The leather 
dries out stiff as a board, hard 


and uncomfortable. 


Now this discomfort is ended. 


For, thanks to our 
exclusive, secret, 
double-tanning 
process the Wolver- 
ine shoe dries out 
after every soaking 
as soft as new buck- 
skin. This amazing 
shoe stays soft. No 
other shoe made is 
like it! 

We tan the leather 
in our own tannery. 


expensive 


We take selected horse hide of 
the superfine quality formerly 
used for 


Cordovan 


shoes and Cossack saddles—the 








WOLVERINE 
Comfort Shoe 





This Wolverine is so pliable 
and soft you can double it 
up like a moccasin. It wears 
like iron but you'll hardly 
know you have a shoe on, 
it is so soft and easy. 

For tender feet, or where 
you do not encounter wet 
weather, wear this Comfort 
Shoe. A blessing to the feet, 








toughest, longest-wearing leather 


known. Yet by 
our secret tanning 
process we give this 
wear-resisting 
leather the softness 
and pliability of 
buckskin. It never 
loses its softness— 
and it wears and 
wears and wears. 
For we even in- 
crease its natural 
durability. 


Unusual Economy 
Work Shoes for All Purposes 


We operate our own tannery and 
our shoe factory as one organi- 
This effects very large 
economies. So every Wolverine 
shoe is very low priced when you 
consider the quality. 


zation. 


There is a Wolverine for every 
use. For field and shop, for lum- 
bering and hunting, for the mines 


and the oil fields. 


model shown assures dry, warm 
blizzard weather. 
ever-soft leather in every model 
assures perfect comfort always. 
This new-day shoe is the one all 


feet in 


men want. 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
we will see that you are supplied. 
Send the coupon for catalog. 


MICHIGAN SHOEMAKERS 
Dept. 191 


Rockford, Mich. 
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' Please 
' 
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# 
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Michigan Shoemakers, 


191, Rockford, Mich, 


Wolverine dealer and free catalog. 
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Books for the Country School 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In your issue of September 22 is a 
very timely article, “Books for the 


Country School,” which reads in part: 
“Access to good books is as important 
a factor as the teacher or the course of 
study.” Then follows a list of twenty- 
five books that are recommended “for 
teachers and parents who are interest- 
ed in enlarging the school library or in 
starting one where none exists.” I no- 
tice th last statement particularly, 
and will venture to say that no rural 
school in Iowa is without a library, but 
I am sorry to say a library absolutely 
worthless to the pupils, owing to the 
universal neglect of the school officers 
to properly tend to it so as to make it 
effective. 

Since makes no 


Wallaces’ Farmer 





mention of this feature of the country | 


school library, permit me to call the 
attention of the parents, teachers and 
school officers (county superintendent, 
township board, township 
and I may also include the newly cre- 
ated county board of education) to the 
fact that the twenty-eighth general as- 
sembly, some twenty years ago, passed 
a library law for our rural schools, pre- 
scribing that the treasurer of each 
school township shall (notice “shall’’) 


secretary, 


set acide not less than 5 nor more than 
15 cents for each child of school age in 
the township for the purchase of li 


brary books to be selected by the coun- 
ty superintendent, the president and 
the secretary of the township board 
from a list of books to be selected and 
furnished by the State Board of Educa 
tional Examiners, and that the 
tary shall exchange the books at least 
semi-annually. 

The proper observance of this law 
would by this time have built up ample 
and select libraries for all rural schools 
—but has it done so? No; it has been 
an absolute fizzle. Why? 
the first place, the school boards were 
so listless that they seldom purchased 
library books for more than the mini 
mum 5 per child that the law 
compelled them to spend, and, later, 
even many of them dropped the matter 
entirely and now buy no books at all 
In the second place, the secretary was 
more listless still, and neglected to ex- 
change the books as the law prescribes 
he shall, notwithstanding the fact that 
he invariably draws his full salary reg- 
ularly each year and neither the coun- 
ty superintendents nor the 


secre 


cents 


school 


boards asserted themselves sufficiently 
to see that he did it or got out of of- 
fice. The result was that the children 
soon had read the few books left at 
their school, and as no new or fresh 
set was brought them, they read no 
more. Who can blame them? Neither 


the school officers nor the parents care 
to read over again the newspaper that 
they read yesterday and perhaps the 
day before. Same with our children. 
They are only chips off the old block 
To illustrate the miserable results of 
this neglect of the school officers, per- 
mit me to relate an instance that came 
before me in our own school. About 
two years after this library law went 
into effect, a new secretary of the 
township board was elected from our 
district. Up to this time the books had 
never been exchanged by the former 
secretary, and the board had used only 
the 5 
books. This new secretary, in the first 
place, persuaded the board to use the 
maximum amount or 15 cents per child 
for new books. Then during the latter 
part of October he moved the old books 
from another and also 
did the same thing over again during 
the latter part of January, which was 
a very good idea, as it gave the chil 
dren a chance at both sets during the 
winter term while most of them were 
in the school and when they had the 
most leisure time to read. Thus he pro- 
vided those children with fresh reading 


one school to 


Because, in | 





| library, as the law requires, had had on 


cents per child each year for new | 





matter three times that vear; twice by 
exc ng the o'd books and once 
when he brought them the new books 
Pp 1 that fall. Did it help our 
chil: Wes it worth the effort? | 
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How Farmers Can Borrow Money 


At Lower Rates 


The long-time farm loans 
of the Joint Stock Land 
Banks offer an unusual op- 
portunity for farmers to 
obtain money at a low 
rate of interest. 


During the years since 
their authorization by 
Congress through the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act the 
Joint Stock Land Banks 
have saved Iowa farmers 
hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in commissions 
and interest charges. 


The weight of low-rate, 


retiring, farm loans offered by Joint Stock 
Land banks was one of the deciding factors 


in reducing interest rates 
quicker return to a living 


But the savings in interest and commissions, 


great as they are, dwindle 


besides the avenue opened up to farmers 
of an unlimited supply of capital for de- 
velopment on liberal terms. 


This advertisement and the book sent up- 
on request was written in order that more 
farmers will be informed on how and at 
what price they can obtain the money 


necessary in buying 





Advantages of Joint 
Stock Land Bank Loans 


1. Thirty-three-year loans. 


2. Interest rates restricted 
by the Government. 


3. Loans limited to $100 an 
acre, 50% of the appraisede 
value or $50,000 to any one 
farmer. 


4. One per cent of the prin- 
cipal paid yearly retires 
the mortgage. 


5. Entire loan or any part of 
it can be paid off at any 
time after five years. 


6. No commissions charged. 











long-time, self- 


to farmers and a 


basis. 08 
“The A 


to unimportance 


land, improv- 





Iowa Association of 
Joint Stock Land Banks 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Affiliated with the National Association of Joint Stock Land Banks 


221 Jewett Bidg., 





Note the result. The first Monday of 
the following March when we held the 
school election in our schoolhouse, the 
teacher was still there when the voters 
arrived, so the secretary, who was a 
resident of our district, asked her to 
refer to the library register and tell us 
what result, if any, his exchanging the 
the circulation. She reported as fol- 
lows: 

In 23 months from the time the first 
books were delivered to the school when 
the law went into effect and up to that 
fall when the secretary exchanged the 
books for the first time, she had loaned 
19 books—less than one book a month. 
In the 93 days from the time he ex- 
changed the books the first time and up 
to the first Monday in March, when we 
were there, she had loaned 123 books— 
better than one book a day, compared 
with less than one book a month when 
the books were not exchanged. Why? 
Because now the books were fresh and 
new to the pupils and interesting to 
them and they read them. These were | 
grand results among the few children 
on four sections of land, and I see no 
reason why the children in all other 
rural schools all over Jowa should not 
done the same that winter and 





have 


would do it every winter if those en 


Po-toffic 


lowa Association of Joint Stock Land Banks, 
221 Jewett Bldg., Des Moines, lowa. 


Please send me, without obligation, your book on 
farm loans. 


Name ..... 


ing their farms, or in 
liquidating their debts. 


Joint Stock Land Banks 
do business through your 
local banker. As their 
agent he is able to make 
loans up to 50% of the ap- 
praised value of your farm 
but is not allowed to 
charge any commission 
for negotiating suchaloan. 
Joint Stock Land Bank 


loans have many advant- 


ages other than those list- 
ed above. Advantages that 


are little realized until their need is felt. 
These features and a simple clear, eas- 
ily understood explanation of how 
Joint Stock Land Bank loans will help 
you, what they areand howmuch they 
cost have been covered in our book, 


B C of FARM LOANS.”’ It 


will be sent free to interested farmers. 


= Clip the Coupon 
= and Mail Today 
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rural 


trusted with the care of our 
school libraries would only attend to 
their duty. It is sad to think of that 
when the parents have paid the tax, 
the books are bought, the children need 
them and are eager to read them, that 
they shall be deprived of this right and 
privilege because the books they ought 
to have are lying idle and unused in 
the next schoolhouse only two miles 
away, because the secretary is not in- 
terested enough to change them and 
neither the county superintendent nor 
the school board assert themselves 
enough to see that he does so or gets 
out of office. 
OLE T. RIKANSRUD. 
Hancock County, Iowa. 


Get Rid of the Surplus 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I wonder if it would not be possible 
thru the columns of your paper to cre- 
ate enough sentiment thruout the agri- 


| cultural country so as to get them to 


combine on two things: 

First—To reduce grain production 20 
per cent next year; and 

Second—To use for fuel 20 per cent 
of the corn that will be on hand after 
this crop is harvested. 

The idea is to get rid of the surplus 





now and to prevent a surplus next 
year. Request every farm paper thru- 
out the country, in the corn belt espe- 
cially, to copy and sanction your ar- 
ticle and also publish thé names of all 
the farmers, or of every farmer, who 
is willing to do this. 

How can a farmer keep from sink 
ing when he must continually take less 





for his products and keep paying more 

for the other fellow’s products. It is 
time the farmer is showing a_ back 
| with bone in it and not all marrow. 
“Farm Products Must Advance,” in 
your September 1 issue, is a good one 
Keep it up. Yours for “justice to the 
farmer.” 


SUBSCRIBER. 
Buena Vista County, Iowa. 
ITALY NEEDS WHEAT 

With a poor potato and corn crop and a 
wheat yield 20 per cent under that of last 
| year, Italy will need to import approxi- 
mately 110,000,000 bushels of wheat during 

The French wheat crop 
below the crop of 1921 
imports are now figured 
down to 35,000,000 bushels, owing to con 
pulsory long milling, the dilution of fl 
and the falling off in the per capita con 
sumption of bread, the latter being made 
possible by the increased supplies of other 
food products such as meat, vegetables 
and wines 


this cereal year. 
is considerably 
but probable 
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CHEERS FOR THE HOG 


How the Department of Agriculture Is Helping Breeders 


Extracts from address of Henry C. Wallace to Swine 
Breeders at Peoria, Ill. 


AM glad of the chance to meet you. 

You represent one of the great- 
est industries of the nation. Upon the 
skill and art and science with which 
you conduct your breeding operations 
the welfare and growth of the great 
swine industry depend. You and the 
men who have gone before you have 
molded the animal form, not only to 
satisfy the eye of the lover of good lIftve 
stock and to satisfy the taste of the epi- 
cure, but to meet the needs of com- 
merce. You are artists whose materials 
are not the colors and brushes and can- 
vas of the painter, nor the clay and 
marble and tools of the sculptor, but 
living flesh and blood, molded and 
shaped in conformity with the divine 
Jaws of heredity. 

Working with unseen forces, year af- 
ter year, you finally produce in living 
form the ideal which your brain con- 
ceived. You give to the unborn animal 
the color and form and size, and shape 
of the nose, and pitch of the ear, and 
curl of the tail, which satisfy your 
sense of the beautiful as well as of the 
useful. You change the form as needs 
require, adding to it or taking from it, 
producing more fat or more lean, more 
bacon or more lard, larger hams or 
smaller hams, as the changing charac- 
ter and supply of feed or the changing 
tastes of the consumer make neces- 
sary. In short, you furnish the seed 
which is needed year by year to pro- 
duce the great swine crop which plays 
such an essential part in our domestic 
economy and in foreign lands. 

No great meat eating nation ever suf- 
fered famine from crop failure. Our 
live stock furnishes the greatest stor- 
age plant for our grains and grasses. 
Our hog crop represents a great na- 
tional plant for refining many foods 
not suitable for human consumption; 
a great national condensing factory 
which condenses more than one-third 
of our corn crop, in addition to a large 
amount of our grasses, into a highly 
palatable, concentrated food product; 
a great national storage reservoir in 
which huge quantities of grains and 
grasses are stored up for future use, 
food reserves, the importance of which 
few people realize; and, in addition, 
our hog crop serves as a shock ab- 
sorber for the variation in production 
of our corn crop, year by year, thus 
ironing out the inequalities ef corn 
prices. During the past year and a 
half our hogs have paid for the corn 
they ate about twice the price per 
bushel which the corn could be sold 
for on the grain market. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
trying to help the swine industry in 
several different ways. We are, of 
course, working in codperation with 
the various states in scientific ¢xperi- 
ments in breeding and feeding. At the 
department’s experimental stock farm, 
about fifteen miles from Washington, 
we are now conducting a number of 
experiments which ought to be of espe- 
cial interest to swine breeders. In one 
of these experiments we are crossing 
pure-bred sires on scrub cows and 
grade sows of different degrees of pur- 
ity. We got some Piney Woods rooter 
sows and bred to pure-bred boars, and 
are noting the results. We are breed- 
ing sows of mixed breed ancestry to 
pure-bred boars. The sows from these 
matings will again be bred to pure-bred 
boars, until the percentage of improved 
blood approaches purity. These ex- 
periments give us opportunity to note 
the effect on the number of pigs far- 
rowed, the percentage of pigs raised 
to maturity, their growing and feeding 
qualities, and other matters of impor- 
tant scientific interest. Some would 
not call them practical experiments, 
but they are practical, in that the pur- 
pose is to ascertain scientific facts 
which may be applied in a thoroly prac- 
tical way. 





Another series of experiments is for 
the purpose of studying the effects of 
inbreeding. We are working with both 
the lard and bacon types in these ex- 
periments. The effect on prolificacy, 
sterility, feeding quality, growth, will 
all be noted. 

The swine breeders of the south have 
had a great deal of trouble with soft 
pork. In many sections the carcasses 
do not stand up well, and consequently 
the packers are buying these hogs at 
a discount. We are studying this prob- 
lem in codperation with seven differ- 
ent southern experiment stations. All 
of the scientific laboratory work, the 
slaughtering tests, the physical and 
chemical examinations, are made on 
our own farm at Beltsville, the hogs 
being shipped in at different times. We 
are trying to learn how the flesh of 
hogs fed heavily on peanuts and pea- 
nut meal, soy beans and rice by-prod- 
ucts used largely in the south may be 
hardened by later feeding. 

The value of fundamental scientific 
work such as the department is con- 
ducting on this farm does not become 
apparent for many years, but we are 
expecting as a result of it to make a 
thoroly practical contribution to the 
science of hog breeding and feeding. 

The rather wide fluctuations in the 
prices of hogs from year to year are 
bad, both for the producer and the 
consumer. If prices could be more 
nearly stabilized so that the producer 
could have more assurance of a rea- 
sonable profit year after year, he could 
afford to produce hogs more cheaply 
than under present conditions, and the 
consumer would benefit with him. One 
reason for these widely fluctuating 
prices is because of lack of knowledge 
of the number of hogs in the country 
from year to year. Our statistics have 
not been as full and reliable as we 
would like. During the past eighteen 
months we have given especial atten- 
tion to this matter. We have greatly 
strengthened our statistical organiza- 
tion and we are hoping very soon to 
be able to keep hog producers in- 
formed regularly of the number of hogs 
that are being grown, as well as of 
conditions which are likely to influ- 
ence demand. 

On the economic side we are making 
very careful studies into the cost of 
production and the cost of marketing, 
as well as better methods of market- 
ing. Included in our marketing studies 
are investigations into the foreign 
markets for hog products. We have 
men overseas who are studying these 
foreign markets and trying to promote 
an enlarged consumption of our pork. 
We are trying to learn why it is that 
American bacon does not sell as high 
in the English market as bacon of some 
other countries, and are trying to help 
our own people make such changes as 
are necessary, whether in breeding or 
in curing. We are watching closely 
the changes in the demand of the con- 
sumer and shall promptly place in the 
possession of our own packers every- 
thing we can learn which will be of 
help to them in meeting foreign com- 
petition and satisfying the tastes of 
foreign consumers. 





An Iowa Onion Crop 


Iowa’s money is not all made from 
hogs and cattle. Figures kept by the 
Pleasant Valley Onion Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, in Muscatine county, Iowa, 
show that 222 carloads of onions, 
valued at $88,800, were shipped from 
the Pleasant Valley community this 
year. The average price secured by 
the growers was about $400 per car. 
According to observers, the Pleasant 
Valley onions were of an exceptionally 
high grade and the yield per acre was 
good. As many as 17 carloads were 
shipped out in one day. 
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Lead has no voice 
to call its own 


T has neither the property of ‘‘sounding brass” nor 
of a “‘tinkling cymbal.’’ Lead is the silent, voice- 


less metal. 


But it plays its part in music. Pipes of lead-tin alloy 


are constantly used by the organ builder because of 
its malleability, its freedom from objectionable vibra- 


tions, and its durability. 


Lead modestly permits the air vibrations to sing in 


their own pure tones. So, though lead be dumb, it 
does its share to provide the world with music. 


* * * 


There are unnumbered ways in which lead enters 


into your_life. There is hardly a phase of human en- 
deavor where lead is not called upon for some major 
or minor service. 


It is hard to say which of all is its most important 


function. Paint made from white-lead does a wonderful 
work in preserving wood and metal from destruction 
and in beautifying them as well as protecting them. 


The best paints are made with white-lead. The 


more white-lead a paint contains, the greater are its 
protective qualities. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


National Lead Company makes white-lead, mixed 


with pure linseed oil, under the name of Dutch Boy. 
The picture of the Dutch Boy, which you undoubtedly 
know, is the trade mark for this white-lead. 


Write our nearest branch office, Department N 


for a free copy of our ‘‘ Wonder Book of Lead,” which! 


describes some of the many uses for lead 





an interJ 


esting, educating story of a remarkable metal. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati San Francisco } 
Cleveland St. Louis 


Boston 


Buffalo Chicago 

















z Ghe surface and JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
Se cove oll ae ; 
_ NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 
. Some Products Made by National Lead Company 
A Dutch Boy White-Lead Orange Mineral 
Dutch Boy Red-Lead Sheet Lead 
Dutch Boy Linseed Oil Battery Red-Lead 
Dutch Boy Flatting Oil Battery Litharge 
Uy Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals Music Plates 
f Dutch Boy Solders Sugar of Lead 
Lead Plumbing Materials 
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Stabilizing the Dollar 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


) stabilize. that is, to make the gold 


lollar’’ more nearly represent a con- 
tant quantity of human labor, Pro 
fessor Fisher proposes that the amount 


if gold in the “dollar” be changed from 


na con- 


time to time so as to keep it 


tio with the index of prices of 


1 large number of labor products. This 
would be a step in the right direction, 
but one that would occasion much 
stumbling, and then only a short step, 
when going the whole way to the de- 
sired point is easier and less confusing. 

The bonded warehouse and the fed- 
eral reserve bank, with very slight 
modifications of administration, fur- 
nish the mechanics necessary The 
proposed plan is simply this: Admit 
to bonded warehouses every product of 
abor which is seasonal in its produc- 
tion and for that reason must be stored 
awaiting consumptive demand, issuing 
thereon certificates or receipts, in val- 
1es determined by the units of labor 
‘epresented, calculated at the value 
per unit fixed by the government. That 
resent “values” be not greatly dis- 
turbed, I propose that a farm labor 
our be “valued” at 50 cents. I would 
nake this farm labor hour the unit, 
ind empower a federal labor board to 
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FORD OWNER! 


HAVE THE RUTS ever caused you a bad smash-up? Have you ever 
had the steering wheel jerked out of your hands and the car thrown into 
the ditch? Has the steering device ever “locked over center” and upset 





stablish ratios from time to time for 
he wages of other classes. Perhaps 
niners and railway workers, for in- 
stance, should have 150 per cent as 
much per hour as farmers I would 
have the whole people, thru represent 
atives, determine this per cent, rather 
than leave it to miners and railway 
men themselves. If 150 per cent of the 
farm labor wage would not induce suf 
ficient men to engage in mining and 
railway work, the per cent would have 
to be increased. 

This plan would involve the deter- | 
mination from time to time of the 
units of labor involved in the produc- 
tion of the average unit of the product 
being valued. Very roughly and crude- 




















your car? 
JUST BECAUSE you've escaped so far, don’t take any more chances. 
You can now steer safely and easily out of ruts, through mud, sand, 





snow and on center-crowned roads. 


USE WORM STEERING GEAR 





ONLY’ 9.95 





ly we do that now. When Wallaces’ IT 1S NOT THROUGH corslequness, that or pon mein etn pooined —_— Ph give the 
i . : 3 E , _ ‘ turr urtle or eave steering wheel a quick, harc urn, 
- ¢ ggllacrengge deel iene Micemucaee 1 Ss i I 0 the "pene rhe Ford ie unqt uestionably ABSORBS SHOCK AND 
ff the corn yield, influenced by weath- pecia ffer and Guarantee a " wonderé il car—but you cannot con- s VIBRATION 
pel eager Pine WE GUARANTEE our Worm Steering },9] any car with a weak steering appa- YOU INSTALL shock absorbers, spot- 
x conditions, it virtually shifts its es- Gear to SATISFY the purchaser. Put paty ais san : lights and other such devices to add to 
, : . : four F ‘ acu. he comfort and _ pleasure Our Worm 
ate e ; ‘ . ; one on your Ford and if you are not : : me cm pets pies : 
imate of the units of labor that will HIGHLY PLEASED after using it 39 ALL OTHER automobiles use the worm Steering Gear not only gives you safety 
9e represented in a bushel of corn, and days, send it back and we will imme- type steering gear. Nothing else is safe that nothing else can, but also absorbs 
‘rom that raises or lowers the pros diately return your money No ifs Nothing else can hold a Ford oe — shock and vibration and relieves the strain 
: nor ands nor strings of any kind to Many common road conditions hy dio on your arms and shoulders. 
pective price of December corn. this guarantee. You decide whether Your life, and the lives of those you love THIS steering gear is patented and is the 
: . » sring vear costs toc e os ite - * aatm at 
The modification of the federal re- you want to keep the gear or have — steering gear costs too littl tor ome worm — aoe Exactly 
sary ‘ aw at ia weary in your money back. ee . : . le same principle as steering gear on 
serve bank law that is necessary is to FOR a limited time only we offer you WITH OUR Worm Steering Gear on your highest priced cars. Worm and gear made 
make it mandatory that currency be our Worm Steering Gear at the re- Ford. the front wheels will come out of from high grade steel. Strong and serv- 
ane rg ; : atitticaten markable low price of $9.95 plus 50c the ruts the moment you turn the steering iceable—will outlast your Ford. Easy to 
oaned upon warehouse certificates at seas “ Goatis wica: iene goad ne free Wheel. The powerful worm and gear com- put on or remove. 
1 permanently fixed rate in such per a drag link worth $2. After this Spe- ny agra “y agence oa this eee THOUSANDS of our Worm Steering 
. " tage ‘ial Offer expire . , , sliding back \o excuse, with this steer Gears are in use. Ford owners from all 
ent of the value of the product as con- ae whee ie will return to the ing gear, for the ruts to cause you a col- parts of the country write us that it is 
gress may determine. , ” my . lision or any other accident the “greatest improvement” ever made 
. ORDER one TODAY. Enclose your ee ee a. or “ ~ - er : 
To illustrate the operation Suppose check or money order for $10.45 or or- WITH THIS SAFE steering gear, a rock for the Ford. You will think the same. 
. . der it parcel post and you pay the ° other obstruction cannot cramp a front Put one on your Ford and you will never 
t were determined that a bushel of TB AD geo wok ft arrives oi pay wheel and send your car rolling into the want to drive again without this gear. 
wheat represented on the average two | Do! — a : gutter, This gear holds your Ford from DON’T wait until the accident happens. 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. running off the road. It prevents turning Order a Worm Steering Gear today. 


hours of labor, that would give wheat 
a loan value of one dollar. Then sup N ALE CO Ss O N 
= ION ™ 914-21 No. 18 St., maha, Neb. 
pose congress decreed that loans should | 
be mede to 85 per cent of values. A 
farmer could store 1,000 bushels of 
wheat in a bonded warehouse and at 
once get a loan of $850 upon it, by lal 
: > . = abor 
which he could transfer title to $850 ; 
owed ah . , ae The price of wheat and other labor FARMER FOR THESE 
worth of his wheat in exchange for | eat id shift ith f bl oll . tat Ae of 11 wee 
» < . ~ Ss y avore > “ollowing is a statement of the o 1er- 
whatever he might want or in payment produc woul i wi 1 favorable . i - AUTOMATICS 
Tha “ant » a. | and unfavorable natural factors in pro- | ship and management of Wallaces’ Farm- 
f obligations. The “dollars” thus put jucti ; ith j t t : : ;' : i by tt “2 
. > Fs ‘ove > Ss { er for Octobe 1922, as requires y the 
into circulation would always have the | GUCOn and wi alec sicily _ see pee hage 5] ' saat vial $49.75) 
‘ chinery and applications of science, as | act of August 24, 1912 





of STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP AND 


MANAGEMENT OF WALLACES’ SEND NO MONEY 











ergy, just as every other product 








wheat, as long as they remained out, | 
: iter ee te ea | they should. But the exchange value Published weekly at Des Moines, Iowa, 
in government custory for their “re- ~or , ld in fg 2 I \ 
” tak : a remé ar a Mditors enr } ‘allace ar enry ili 
demption,” as the dollars would go SF SNE OEE WHeee TOMA Car Beer — ne Se ee ae eee $25.00 Military Model 
back to the bank in payment of th nearly constant than at present, and | A- Wallace. A man’s gun, built 
‘ 4 ank i -} ‘ e H 
: > . Business Manager—John P. Wallace for hard service, 32 
that is the thing to be desired cal. Shoots 10 quick shots hard 
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may have in your possession this min- : - (Siened) JOHN P. WALLACE Ammunition. All guns guaranteed new. 


to the return of many industrial workers 
Order one of these specials now. 
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Consider the Pig 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
There are a number of conditions 


that are causing unthriftiness among , 


our pigs, that are due entirely to some 
fault in the animals’ surroundings. In- 
fected water or feed or inhaled dust are 
esponsible. 

We will not attempt to discuss these 
onditions here, as we are concerned 
in their prevention rather than their 
eure. If your pigs are already sick, 





you had better call an expert—the best 


one you can get. 

Sanitation, in the broadest sense of 
the word, will keep your herd free 
from these conditions. 
trums and fake remedies that are be- 
ing touted about the country are being 
pought and used by men who would re- 
ceive much greater returns from the 
expenditure of the same amount of 
money in improving the sanitary condi- 
tions of their lots and houses. 


All the nos- | 





Dust in the hog house and stagnant | 


mudholes in the,yards are.the primary 


cause of most of the unthrifty pigs in | 


your herd. These two conditions are 
the hardest to combat, and so are the 
most common faults we find on the av- 
erage farm. 

But you must combat them if you 
wish to prosper in the hog business. It 
can be done. It takes some extra work, 
but Mr. Pig will surely repay you for 
it many times over. A sanitary hog 
wallow on farms that have no running 
water is not too expensive when we con- 
sider the benefits derived. Nothing that 
you can spend money for will repay you 
as well. Mudholes can be filed with 
stone. The dust requires just ordinary 
dirty work in shoveling it out. 

Rotation of lots and pastures seems 
to be necessary on farms that have be- 
come badly infested with parasites. It 
will cause you to build some extra fence 
but you can not afford to stay in the 
hog business unless you practice it, if 
your place is one of the badly infected 
ones. The pens you are not using for 
pigs this year will grow mighty good 
crops, too, 

To sum it all up: Use ordinary com- 
mon sense. Remember that the pig’s 
digestive apparatus is very similar to 
your own; that he is subject to infec- 
tions just the same as any animal. Re- 
member that his life is a short one nat- 
urally, which makes him all the more 
liable to succumb to conditions that the 
more long-lived species overcome natur- 
ally. Just treat him decently, and give 
him a chance to show you how well he 
likes it. 

W. E. STRIBLING. 





A State Land Bank for Iowa 


(Continued from page 3) 


The actual rate, of course, depends 
the condition of the money market 
nd the efficiency with which the sys- 
tem is managed. With a rising mar- 
ket for long-term bonds, it ought to be 
possible in a few years to market state 
bonds at a low rate. Regardless of the 
specific rate, however, it seems cer- 
tain that an Iowa state land bank 
would be able to lend money more 
cheaply than any other agency in the 
nation that lends money on farm land. 
Financing the system, of course, 
would require a bond issue larger than 
would be permitted by the present con- 
‘itutional limitation on the indebted- 
of the state. An amendment to 
constitution, therefore, would be 
® first step in putting a state rural 
lit system into effect. If the last 
zeneral assembly had obeyed the de- 
nds of the voters in the election of 
')20 and had made the necessary ar- 
gsements for holding a constitutional 
nvention authorized by them, this 
endment could have been put thru 
thout any great trouble this winter. 
\s it is now, however, it will take ac- 
ion by the next two assemblies and 
atification of that action by the voters 
at the ensuing general election to put 
the proposition over. 
There will be opposition to a mea- 
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Buried in the ground, 
away from the house, 
inconspicuous as a 
clump of grass—the 
durable and depend- 
able COLT insures a 
flow of Carbide Gas at 
the fingers’ command. 





Plant a COLT “Gas Well” on your farm NOW! 


The months of short days and long nights 
are on their way. 


Six months of evenings to be passed indoors 
await you! 


Will they be lighted by the dim, eye- 
straining flame of a lamp—or the soft, 
friendly brilliance of real light—CAR- 
BIDE GAS LIGHT? 


Act NOW for real light! Get a COLT 
Lighting and Cooking Plant—generate 
this wonderful Carbide Gas. 


Hundreds of farmers are preparing this 
month for bright, cheery evenings by in- 
stalling COLTS. This is the great plant- 
ing season for COLTS. More are being 
installed this Autumn than in any other 
season. Don’t risk disappointment—order 
your COLT now, before Winter closes in. 


The Health Light for Reading 


Carbide Gas Light is pure white in color 
—not yellow. Looks exactly like sunlight 
—restful and soothing to the eyes. Read 
or sew under it for hours—no eye weari- 
ness. The most beautiful as well as the 
most healthful of artificial lights. 


Comes to you at the twist of fingers. Turn 
a little igniter. . . . . on goes the light! 
You use no matches. 


Carbide Gas for cooking, too—an added 
feature of the COLT. Your wife wil! 
certainly appreciate this. 


How is the gas made? The COLT does 
this automatically — mixes Carbide with 
water. 


Study Lighting Plant Costs. Result : 
You'll Install a Colt 


Easy to install—within reach of all. No 
continual replacement of parts, no adjust- 
ing or tinkering necessary, no service 
required —simplicity itself. The most eco- 
nomical system all the way thru. Comes 
from Factory to Farm. Sold direct by 
COLT solicitors 


Send Postcard for Full Story 


You want good light—you want it in- 
stalled now. Write for full particulars— 
then act for BETTER LIGHT! 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


30 East 42nd St., New York 





8th and Brannan, San Francisco 


Oldest and largest manufac- 
turers of Carbide Lighting-and- 
Cooking Plants in the World 











31ST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 











sure of this sort, of course. Perhaps 
the most dangerous opponents will be 
the men who say, “Why worry about it 
now? Rates are down. We are get- 
ting along fairly well. Don’t borrow 
trouble.” 

The man who says this, is wrong on 
two counts. Rates are not down as low 
as they can go. It is worth while to 
force them down further. Iowa’s re- 
turn to prosperity depends in great 
part on relieving the farmers of part 
of the terrific burden of interest pay- 
ments that many are carrying today. 

The second point is that rates have 
been low before. They were low just a 
few months before everything went to 
smash and creditors began to get ready 
to start foreciosures. The crisis of 





1920 and 1921 is not the last financial 
crisis we shall see. When the next one 
comes, farmers want to be in better 
shape to meet it than they were in the 
last emergency. 

Another objection is that easier rates 
on mortgages will serve to boost land 
prices higher and make paying out on 
farms just as hard for the new owner 
of five years from now as it is for the 
new owner of today. That is a real ob- 
jection, and it is worth considering. 
We know now that a land boom is 
worse for a country than a tornado. 
Dealers get 70 per cent of the profits 
of a land boom, retiring farmers get 
30 per cent, and the working farmers 
hold the sack. We don’t want anoth- 
er one. 








But the danger of a land boom at 
any time in the next twenty years 
seems to be slight. Most authorities 
agree that we will stay below war-time 
price levels for a long time. Farmers 
hope that a price level 60 per cent 
higher than pre-war can be established, 
but it seems useless to expect one 
much higher. Under these circum- 
stances, the next land boom is not due 
to appear for another generation, and 
by that time we may have sense enough 
to provide some way of attaching un- 
earned incremeat for the benefit of 
society instead of for the benefit of 
the individual. 

A state land bank for Iowa! Is it 
worth having? Is it worth working 
for? What do our readers think? 
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No vor Slips 
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- 
: HAT Square Deal KNOT is the se- 
cret of why Square Deal Fence 
lasts longer and looks better than most 
other fence. 
It double grips the one piece stay wires 
and the wavy strand wires without cutting, 
breaking or slipping. It holds the joints 
rigidly in place—yet it is as flexible as a 
ball and socket joint allowing the wires 
complete freedom of motion. But tt never 
slips. Our catalog tells why 


SQUARE DEAL FENCE 


fits the hills and hollows as well as level 
land. Tells why it stands tight and trim 
the years around without sagging, bagging 
or buckling. Tella why it is easier to bandle 
easier to erect and requires fewer posts. Te! is 
how itis made and fully describes this anique 
knot. This catalog and copy of Ropp’s Calcula- 
tor sent FREE and postpaid to farm owners, 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
3809 Industrial St. Peoria, fl. 

















































Ropp’s New Calcule- ce 
tor—160 page book— 
worth 60c. Gives instant 
@newer to any ferm 

Sores 2 Contes —pre 


te 
card bring - i 
petpaid elon wa — new 
uere Dealt ence Cal 
f od 








TRACTOR OWNERS 


r Avoid ignition troubles—-misfiring—dirty plugs—- 


our wonderful 

Hew ignition 

attachment. ft 

makes starting 

easy, adds pow- 

Or, saves gas and 

eliminates all ignition 

ie7 troubles. Send for descriptive booklet 

| and ask about our FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
American Bosch Mag Corp Bor 2880 : 


< amp 


Grain Dump 
Free Catalog 





New idea in grain dumps. 
Before you buy get Free catalog. 
Illustrates our machines in com 
parison with others. 


HYDRAULIC JACK 


Lifts wagon steadi- 

ly. No trouble 

saves work. Posi- 

tivein action. Hydraulic Jack 
supplied withany styleor make 
of elevator. F cataloy 


Camp Mfg. Co. a> 












ee aoe our wheat 
from winter killing. 
blowing and drouth and 
enrich the soll by spreading straw 
The Eagie Straw Spreader bitches to any wagon. 
Spreads 8 feet wide—evenly—any thickness 
See your dealer or write for Spreader and Rotary 
Harrow Catalog with special prices and terme 
EAGLE MFG, COMPANY 
Dept. ©, Morton, 


Deafness 


Perfect hearing ts now being 
‘restored in every condition 
of deafness or defective hear 



















ing from causes such as Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness, Re iaxed or 
Sunken Drums rhickened 
Drums, Roaring and Hissing 
Sounds, Perforated. Wholly or | 
Partiaily Destroy Drums, | 
Discharge from Kars, etc 
Wilson Sesiaeate Sense Ear Drums 


“Little W ‘ireless Phones for the ere require no 
medicir ~ effectively rer e what!s lacking or 
lefective tn natural ear ims. They are simple 
devices. wh teh the wea asily fits into the ears 








where they are Invisthle. Soe’t. eefe and comfortable 
Write today for 68 pes FI DEAFNESS, 

en e moniais 

Wins nN ¥ an fe u¢O., ST OVLLE EY | 
316 int Sor ra Bids LOUIS LE, KY 





Spraying Benefits in Clayton 


William Moellering, of Clayton coun- 
ty, Iowa, is firmly convinced that it 
pays to spray fruit trees, after con- 
ducting a summer spraying demonstra- 
tion in codéperation with the agricul- 
tural extension service of Iowa State 
College. During the season, four sep- 
arate sprays of lime-sulphur and ar- 


senate of lead were applied to the Moel- 


lering orchard. The trees sprayed in- 
cluded apples, pears, cherries and 
plums. 

An apple tree representative of the 


orchard was left unsprayed as a check, 


and compared with similar trees which 


were sprayed. The sprayed tree pro- 
duced six bushels of fruit, of which 80 
per cent was sound and 20 per cent 
scabby and wormy. The unsprayed 
tree produced about the same amount 
of fruit, but ony 5 per cent was sound 
and 95 per cent was scabby and wormy 
In other words, the sprayed tree yield- 
ed four and one-half bushels of sound, 
marketable fruit, while the unsprayed 
tree produced less than one-third of a 
bushel. Eleven sprayed pear trees 


yielded 125 bushels of fruit, and other 
vields were good. 

The cost of this year’s spraying was 
of which 19.8 cents 
material, 22.3 labor 
and 6.9 for depreciation on the 
spraying equipment Mr. Moellering 
high-power sprayer which de- 
velops around 300 pounds of pressure, 
With this pressure he is able to use @ 
spray gun and has no trouble in reach- 
ing the tops of the high trees. With 
this equipment, the work is done very 
quickly, and 250 trees are handled in 
less than half a day’s time 

County Agent Roy Combs 
ton county, and W. J. Kocken, 
Iowa State College extension 
helped in putting on the spraying dem- 
onstration in the Moellering orchard. 
They report that many Clayton county 
people have been interested in spray- 
ing thru the results of this experiment. 


Hard Maple From Seed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


49 


was for 


cents per tree, 
cents for 
cents 


uses a 


of Clay- 
of the 
service, 


“When are hard maple seeds ripe? 
Should they be picked or should you 
wait until they fall? Should the seeds 


be planted in the fall or the spring?” 

Hard maple seeds ripen in October 
and may be gathered any time after 
October 1. They should be mixed with 
slightly dampened sand and set away 


in a cool cellar until spring. Early in 
April, the seeds should be _ planted 
thickly in rows about two feet apart. 


Only about one-third of the seeds grow 


and it is necessary, therefore, to plant 
quite thickly. The following spring 
the young seedlings can be set out in 


a more emene nt location. 


Inbreeding Tests Continued 
After fifteen years of inbreeding and 
experiments with gui- 
which more than 34,000 
animals were used, the United States 
Department of Agriculture is continu- 
ing the investiga‘ions with poultry and 


cr ss-breeding 
nea pigs, in 


s 


swine, making use of many facts devel- 
oped in the tests with the smaller ani- 
mals Six pens of White Leghorns 
have been set aside for the purpose, 


and it is planned to breed continuously 
within each pen, using one male bird 
each year. A similar test will be car- 
ried on with five pairs of Poland Chi- 
nas and four pairs of Tamworth hogs. 
This experiment will make possible a 
later comparison of crossing within a 
breed and between two breeds with in- 
breeding. 


Information Wanted 

To Wallaces’ 
I have some 
put out on 
have some 


Farmer: 

sheep that I wish to 
shares, and would like to 
of your readers tell me 
what would be the right way to let 
them out. What share of wool and 
increase should I allow? How should 
the old sheep be handled? Who pays 


for the shearing? 
HARRY DIEATRICK. 
Cass County, Iowa. 
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H CLINCHER CORD TIRES 
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Ox 'i3%_513 8 
| Six4t__ $1529 





(Interchangeable with Fabric Tires of same size) 


Absolutely not the slightest let-down in our long-established 


standard of highest quality maintenance. 


The extremely 


low prices result from capacity production, size standard- 
ization, and intensely economical sales policies. 


Prices on all other sizes just as attractive. 


30x 344 Vacuum Cup Fabric . 
32x4 Vacuum Cup Cord 
33x4 Vacuum Cup Cord 
32x 4% Vacuum Cup Cord 
Vacuum Cup Cord .. 


35x5 


For example: 
$11.95 


° « e ° ° 29.2 5 
7. @ eo @£. 3 @ 30. 1 5 
© © © © © e 37.70 

° ° J . 49.30 





—for a limited time — 


FREE! 


A “TON TESTED” TUBE 
with each regular 
Vacuum Cup Tire purchased 





Shipped direct, prepaid, anywhere in the U. 


ties where there is not, as yet, 


a Vacuum Cup Dealer. 


S., if yours is one of the few communi- 
Send for complete price list. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co. of America, Inc. 
Jeannette, Pa. 








GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Direct from factory 
touser. Requires no 
painting, and wiil 
last longer than any 
other roofing of 
cost. Is 
proof 


equal 
lightning 
and fire proof. 
Easily put on. 


Also best angle fron 


fence poste and grain 
bins Write for catalog, 
prices and FREE SAMPLES 


Steel Roofing & Stamping Works 
510 &. W. 2d &t., Des Moines, lowa 


NW. W. lowa 400 Acres For Sale 


1# miles to town, fenced hog tight, well tiled, new 
barn, 3 big stlos, hog house and implement shed all 
of hollow tiie; fresh water system Price 6175 per 
acre, any reasonable terms st mortgage draws only 
5%. six years yet torun. Would coasider good mort 
gages, bonds, or land near Cedar Rapids In exchange 





Inquire of owner, LUCIAN T. WILCOX, 410 Secur 
ity Building, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

$400 Secures 100-Acre Farm 

With Horses, 100 bu. Potatoes 

io bu. apples, 10 t. hay, harnesses, tools; i¢ mit. moe: 


7 room house, barn. $1700 on!y $400 needed. P —s re 
Illus. Catalog, 1200 Bargains FREE. STROUT FAR Mt 
AGENCY, 4277 R.. Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Ilil{nols. 

rs ’ Yq. Well tiled exceptionally 
320 A( R ES good lowa iand near Hor 


nick, Woodbury county; fine house and barn; ali im- 
provements good; located within two miles of towao 








with three elevators; grain rent; 135 acres now 
sowed to fail wheat; 12 acres In alfalfa. Only tenant 
with own help need apply Write LEWIS G 
STEVENSON, Bloomington. I!I{nots. 

| Need Money 

For sale by owner, 32.22 acres, near La Ferta, 


Price 64,000. H. 
Calif. 


Texas. H. PETERSEN, 650 Stanley 
Ave., Long Beach, 


FOR SALE—320 ACRE FARM 


drained area, black land, 230 acres in cultivation 

Two sets improvements, easy terms. Write 

L. ¢C. HAMM, Oran, Missouri 

A you interested fn a splendid live stock, 
grass and hay proposition? This is a place that 


will return money on yourinvestment. Write for de- 
scription and particulars to W. H. SHERRICK, Lake Village, Ark. 











Sanda Low prices * BANSAS —Good farm 
~ y = -¥" prices, very easy terms. Exchanges 

fer boekiet. THE ALLEN COUNTY 
INVESTMENT CO.. lela, Kansas 


| Three Colorado Farm Bargains 





Three sections in Weld County, Colorado, of which 
two are under the Greeley-Poudre project All 
taxes, general and special, paid in full. Offered in 
separate tracts as follows: 

One section under Greeley-Poudre project. 
acres broken and under cultivation; fenced. 
840 per acre. 

One section under Greeley-Poudre project, but ur 
broken and not fenced. Price, $30 per acre. 

One section just outside Greeley-Poudre project 
unbroken and unfenced. Price, $15 per acre 

Terms on any of above, one-third cash; bala 
in two or three years at six per cent Address 

Cc. W. RUSSELL 
4il North F ortieth 8t., * , Omaha, Neb. 


FARM ADJOINING MINNESOTA TOWN 


Equity {mproved Minnesota farm. On Babcock 
Highway (graveled) adjoining town. Smal! set 
buildings, well water, Evergreen trees in yar 

concrete cellar under house. Fenced; good 
achool and creamery, less than ten minutes walk 
Balance due 1930. Will sacrifice equity for $1500, 


with 820 
Price 





making farm cost about $64 acre. Write for 
more tnformation. €. K. KING, 8300 La 
Salle Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 











240 ACRE FAKM! On ac count of ill hea 

a { offer for sale my farm, splendid locat 
imi. from thriving town on state graveled roa 
45 mi. west of Minneapolis, on Soo R. R., abunda 
supply of lake and stream water in pastures, 120 4 
cultivated, bal. pasture, hay and timber, 2 ft. black 
soll, slightly rolling, 9 room house, barn room f 
head, new mach. shed 50x20, good well, granary, 
corn crib, hog-house and chicken house. $150 per 4 
A fine farm and asnap; will sell personal property 
with farm if desired. For full particulars write 
owner Tim Flaherty + Maple Lake, Minn. 


Setenet Minnesota Farm 
40 Acres; Only $1300 Needed 


Pleasant home, good profits; prosperous farmers 6 

around; convenient R. R. town; 25 acres productive 
tillage; pastare, home use wood; variety fruit; warm 
house, barn, garage, poultry house. Owner called 
away makes low price $4000, Includes horses, ws 
poultry, cream separator, season's crops, firewood 
only $1,300 needed. Detatls page 73 New Illus. Cata 
log 1200 Bargains FREE. 8STROUT FARM AGENCY 

454 GI GK, Plymouth Bldg,, Minneapolis, Minr nesota. 


3¢ 


For Sale—245 Acre Farm 


in Southwest central Minnesota. Partly fenced, 
good buildings, nice grove, good water. 150 acres 
under cultivation, balance hay and pasture. 20 acres 


raises fine corn; stocked 

Will sell farm alone or equipped 

stock farm. C. D. JOHN, 
Sioux Falls, 5 Falis, So. Dakota. 


red clover, 3 acres alfalfa; 
and equipped. 
Will make excellent 

% Sioux Falls is Casi asket t Co., 


Loans on lowa va Farms 
40 years,6 percent. No commission. 
Write us for name nearest agency. 
Lincola Joint Stock Land Bank, Lincoln, Nebraska 
ey" FOR RENT—Have six good tmproved 


farms in northern lowa for rent or F. 
SHEKLETON, 





Lawler, Lowa. 

















c ervice Bureau 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 

.ces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 

are issued only with subscriptions—new or 

yal—for three years or more. All inquiries to 

epartment are answered promptly by letter. 

M ere must always sign full name and give cer- 
umber. 














Detecting Fake Co-operatives 


an effort to stop farmers from 

ting in concerns because they are 

esented to be coéperatives, A. F. 

e, of the All-American Coéperative 

:mission, has put out a booklet on 

»w to Detect Fake Cooperatives.” 

gives four tests to which every hon- 

and successful cooperative enter- 

prise Should conform. These tests are 
follows: 

Service, not profit, must be the 
ain motive.. The difference between 
e total cost of doing business and the 
tal cash received must either be re- 
unded to the patrons or else accumu- 

iated in a reserve fund to strengthen 
the business. 
2. The business must be democrat- 
ally controlled. Stock or member- 
iip should be available for sale to 
one in the group which the com- 
pany is to serve. The one-man one- 
ote principle must prevail. Members 
hould have the right to elect the offi- 


s, call special meetings and have 
ess to the books. 

Sound business methods must 

prevail. Goods should be sold at or 


very near the market price and not at 
cost. Any profits that are accumulat- 
ed can be rebated back to tie patrons. 
A campaign of codperative edu- 

tion should be carried on. 

Mr. Coyle adds: “Suppose you are 

ked to join a society already organ- 

ed and doing business. In addition 

these tests, ask the following ques- 
and see to it that you get 

traight, clear-cut answers: 

“1. Who and what are the directors 
of the society, and how often are they 
elected by the entire membership? 

2. What were the assets and lia- 
bilities of the society at the last finan- 
ial report; how often are financial re- 
ports made; and are they accessible to 
the membership or just the directors? 

‘3. What salaries are being paid, 
nd what commissions given to sellers 
of stock? 

1. Are the gains of the business 
distributed equally to the entire mem- 
bership, or are certain favored incor- 
porators given a special ‘dividend’ on 

elr investment?” 


rions 





Fifteen Cents a Load for Gravel 
\ Service Bureau member writes: 
The county supervisors tell me that 


they will not pay more than 15 cents a 
load for gravel taken from a gravel 
pit on my farm. I do not think this 
enough, but they claim that if I re- 
fuse they will go ahead and condemn 


the land.” 
The board of supervisors have no 
right whatever to require you to sell 


any of your property at less than its 
value, They may, however, condemn 
t and for the purposes of a gravel 


pit. but in that case must pay the value 
as determined in the condemnation 
I eedings. If you are dissatisfied 
With the amount of the appraisal you 
nae. te the district court. 


Road Grading 


n Iowa Service jureau 


member 


How close may a road grader cut to 
on a state road, the road hav- 

been surveyed and the fence put 
ck the required distance from the 


ence 


here is no provision for any defi- 
distance from the fence; but the 
inty or state would have no right to 
rate the grader so that it 
iid destroy or impair the fence, as 
would constitute a taking of pri- 
property without due process of 


close 
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FABRIC 
30x3 
30 x 314 Oldfield ‘*999”’.. 

0 





30 x 3'4 Regular Size... 
30 x 3'4 Extra Size.... 





Other sizes at annmmtienee 
prices 


(Tax Free) 


Most Miles per Dollar, 
pledge of the Firestone organization, has 
rightfully become the dominant influ- 
ence in tire-building. 

Firestone not only offers the lowest 
prices, but represents a quality standard 
that is constantly advancing. Firestone 
prices set a new low mark today, but 
more important is the fact that Firestone 
mileage is the greatest you can buy at 


For this reason Firestone Cords are 
standard equipment with the leading 


Oldfield *‘999"’. 7.99 


Pledged by a Whole Organization 


the 100% 


Sincerity 


and respects. 


Most Miles per Dollar 


irestone 


GUM-DIPPED CORDS 









WEES \\ 





taxicab and motor transport companies. 
And, on America’s finest cars, 
sturdy gum-dipped 
factory equipment. 


In setting new standards of value and 
service, it is only natural that Firestone 
has attracted the betterclassof tire dealer. 


of purpose, 
steadily maintained 
demonstrated mileage superiority of the 
product have secured a public accept- 
ance that the whole industry recognizes 
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tires are regular 
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SURE DEATH to 
HOG WORMS 


Money back if Bonnett’s “Big B” Hog 
Worm Capsules fall to get the worms. Origi- 
nal J. L. Bonnett formula of 


Genuine S-A-N-T-O-N-I-N 


and other pure drugs. No substitutes. Pure 
Santonin capsules cannot be sold for less 
than our price; substitutes are worthless at 
any price. Pure-bred breeders. agricultural 
colleges, advisers, veterinarians use 
Bonnett’s * R. F. Johanningmeter, 
Luana, Iowa,says: “Send 200° Big B’ s’. Have 
tried others, but find no equal” 
ORDER DIRECT 
80 $3.75; 100, $7.00; 200, $1350 
Special Hog Treating instrumeats, $1.50 
J.L. BONNETT 
Manufacturing Chemist 
215 Main Street 
ington 


farm 
‘Big B's”. 














Please mention this paper when writing. 





ghest Prices 


me for 


Wiest kook 


We pay highest cash prices for 
walnut logs delivered at rail- 
roads or standing, if in large 
quantities. Write today for 
prices and sizes of logs wanted. 


DES MOINES SAWMILL GO. (Inc.) 


DES MOINES, [OWA 


One Man Pulls ’Em Easy 


Get New Redeced Prices on Hercules, the fastest, 
easiest-operating ‘‘One-Man’’ Hand Power Stump 
. Pu . Simple, double, triple, quadruple 
Moves like a 
Easy 















power—4 machines in one. 
wheelbarrow. $10 down. 
“. payments 
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ee 
Catalog No. 517 
MERCULES MFG. CO. 

1LLE, IOWA 


A Rainy Day Pal 
[TOWERS FISH BRAND | 


Get yours ar 
your nearest 
dealer 














Richards 
Anti- : 
Freezing 
Stock 
Waterer 
waters all kinds of stock. Costs practically 


nothing to operate. Freight paid to your station 
Write today for full information and prices 


RICHARDS MFG. CO., ARAPAHOE, NEB. 
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MULE-HIDE. 





iH 

i WOT A KICK | 

| | « INA MILLION FEET 

i ostttes | 

| SHINGLES | 

| (By. | 
{ 





| Costs More—but Worth a Lot | 
More than the Difference 
































Why beat about the bush? 

| 

We want buyers to know that our roofing 
costs a little more 

We want them to know also that it costs 

more because we put materials and work- 

| manship into it that make it stronger and 

| last longer. 

And the price? 

! 


Well, when you compare MULE-HIDE 
goods and prices with other goods and 
prices, you'll find that the difference in cost 
is surprisingly small 








Get MULE-HIDE. Satisfaction for you 
is wrapped up in every roll and bundle of 
roofing and shingles bearing the famous 
oid trademark 




















LEHON COMPANY 


TURERS 








| THE 


MVANI'F A? 








} 
Hi 44th to 45th St. on Oakley Ave. 3 CHICAGO, ILL. 





“NOT A KICK IN A MILLION FEET” 











Everlasting Silos 


interlocking— give you an air-tight Silo 
adds to the handsome appearance of 
tations in every way 





“ile are 
- Tile are 


» Silo that 


Redtield Silo Tex 
that will last for & 
farm buildings 


REOFIELD TEX-TILE For All Farm Buildings 


colors—hard-burned —everlasting 
They lay up faster 
fire proof. 






erations 






a Silo that fulfille your expec 











Made from superior shale in a full range of 
beautiful finishes that insure walls of attractive appearance 
than brick—are always dry, sanitary~-warm in winter, cocl in summer 
Ideal for farm homes, barns, garages, poultry and hog houses, etc 













Let our ene:neers estimate your requirements. 


Redfield Brick & Tile Works 


Redfield, lowa 








4m. Fairmont 


mee nd hi ed © 


| Buttermilk 
















eo Big Hog 
w Poultry Profite 
FOREMOST AMO! mar 
Crush and grind = sy ins that ; fine for if fed straight corn. It's a tonic, 
bogs or coarser fe cpitie fe feeding ‘in busk, . Keeps them healthy. it makes 
Keafirs, and all 
rh -- radiate from 
every line of these Masterf Grinders. Simple but : 
effective in adjustmen: . +, 
LIFE—EXTRA CAPACITY tions in each sac 
‘ -SHAPED BURRS freight on water? No waste, 
to handle and won't apes. 
10 eizes—2 to 25 H.P. or more. Also 8 Mills. bet I recommend tt. Write 
it pays et toinvestigate. Catalog for free sample COS. 
The N.G. Co., South Bend, Ind. Fairmont Creamery Co., 1208 Jones (St., Omaha, Neb. 














Why Burn Coal 


When you can get twice the 
heat at half the cost, by in- 
stalling, in 6 minutes 
Uni-Hete Oil-Gas Burner in 
your range or heater. Thou- 
sands of homes now ending 
coal expense! Uni-Hete gen- 
from common 


ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handie al! kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lote and less at lewest prices— Ask 


fer our price list. 
223 Peari $t., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


SHARPEN RAZOR BLADES * 0" “*v* Bair 

cost of new blades 
Latest restropping process on special machines pro- 
@uces finest cutting edges. Any make or style, 
6 Diades We. Simply wrap with blades enclose 
address and mall today. Kruse Resharpening 
Station, 3340 Ne. 53, Omaha, Nebraska. 




























L. 
Saves its small cost in $0 d Laste tox years. Sade 
making heating ty years. 


by factory 

High coal cost makes Se o ig gees ener: 
for agents. Write at 

Aeaentrauntiie,.Oe., 00% 1035 Acora Sidg., Chicago, 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our tnvited to contribute 
lairy management wil 


their experience to this department. 
| be cheerfully answered. 


Questions concerning 








Geraghty Herd Wins Kildee Cup 
Third Time 


For the third year in succession, the 
grade Jersey herd owned by John Ger- 
aghty & Sons, McGregor, Clayton coun- 
ty, Iowa, has won the Kildee This 
trophy is annually awarded in Septem- 


cup. 


ber to the herd of grade cows that has 
made the best production of the year 


among the grade herds in Iowa cow 
testing associations. 
H. H. Kildee, head of the animal 


husbandry department at Iowa State 
College, is donor of the cup, which now 
becomes the permanent property of 
Geraghty & Sons, since they have won 
it three times. 

During the past year the average 
production of the fifteen cows in the 


Geraghty herd was 415.5 pounds of 
butter-fat. Last year they won the cup 
with an average production of 400 


pounds of fat and the year before they 


finished first with an average of 386 
pounds. 

The remarkable story of the devel- 
opment of the Geraghty herd was told 
in Wallaces’ Farmer for August 18, 
1922. This article outlined the manner 


in which the herd was bullt up from a 
foundation of common red cows to a 
high-producing grade herd thru the use 


of good pure-bred Jersey bulls. After 
beginning testing association work in 
1918, the Geraghtys increased the av 
erage production of their cows by 85 
pounds of butter-fat within a single 
year. This remarkable increase was 
brought about solely by careful, intel 
ligent feeding and pasturing 

The honors which have come to the 
Geraghty herd are due to the care 
with which its owners have studied 
feeding and breeding problems. By 
using well-balanced home-grown ra 
tions they have been able to show a 
consistent increase in the production 
of their herd. <A feature of their herd 
records is the economy of production, 
During the four years of testing, the 
feed cost on each pound of butter-fat 
produced on the Geraghty farm has 


been kept between 18 and 21 cents 

Few if any grade herds have reached 
the production standard set by the Ger 
aghty herd. It is doubtful if any can 
show a more profitable production rec- 
ord. The the herd 
have led to the use of a number of the 
Geraghty cows for demonstration pur- 
poses at the National Dairy Show and 
Waterloo Dairy Congress. 


achievements of 





How Butter Is Rated 


If you are a producer or manufac- 
turer of butter, were you disappointed 
in the price you received for that last 
shipment? Quality is the chief factor 
in determining butter prices, and ac- 
cording to United States Department 
of Agriculture Circular No. 236, even 
small defects in quality may result in 
the loss of a sale or a cut in price. 

Several million dollars annually are 
lost to producers and manufacturers 
because of imperfect conditions and 
methods in the production, manufac- 
ture and marketing of dairy products, 
the circular states. During 1920, the 
marginal difference in the prices of 
high and low quality butter amounted 
at times to as much as 15 cents be- 
tween 87 score and 92 score. Lack of 
proper attention or care in the cream- 
ery in grading the cream, or in churn- 
ing, working, salting or packing the 
butter, are stated to be mainly respon- 
sible for this condition. 

The circular enumerates and de- 
scribes the various factors, such as 
flavor, body, color, salt and package, 
that influence price. These factors 
are given specific ratings by local and 
federal butter inspectors and receivers 
in determining the final score of the 





product, and the ratings are governed 
by the absence or presence of certain 
defects described in the circular. Cop- 
ies of the circular can be obtained free 
upon request to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





Dallas County Leads Test 
Associations 


Dallas county’s cow testing associa- 
tion led the Iowa associations for the 
month of July, according to a recent 
report from the dairy extension serv- 
ice at Iowa State College. The aver- 
age production for the month of 216 
cows in the Dallas association was 800 
pounds of milk and 29.3 pounds of fat. 
Don L. Chase is the Dallas tester. Du 
buque County No. 1 association was a 
close second with an average of 701 
pounds of milk and 29.2 pounds of fat 
on 284 cows. Dubuque County No. 2 
association was third. 

The high cow for the month was a 
grade Holstein owned by B. E. Sechler, 
of the Big Four association. Her July 
production was 1,624 pounds of milk 
and 82.2 pounds of fat. Ninety cows 
in the state produced better than 50 
pounds of butter-fat each during July. 
Eight bulls were purchased by associa 
tion members and 38 cows were culled 


i out. 





Jersey Bull Wins High Honor 


According to an announcement made 
by the American Jersey Cattle Club, the 
bull Holger is the first sire of the Jer- 
breed to qualify for a medal of 
merit. This means that he is the first 
sire with three daughters producing 
over 850 pounds of butter-fat each in 
yearly and dropping living 


sey 


tests, 


| calves within sixteen months from the 


date of the last freshening prior to the 
test This signal honor was won on 
August 22 by Holger, when his daugh 


ter, Tessie of Ashwood, dropped a heif 
er calf after recently completing a 
vearly record of 853.86 pounds of but 
ter-fat, which gives her ninth place in 
| the senior four-year-old class. Holget 
has twenty-three register of merit 





daughters whose best records average 
614 pounds of butter-fat, the world’s 
record for the breed for a bull with 
twenty or more tested daughters. Hol 
ger was bred by Harry West, Scap- 
poose, Oregon. He was used by Mc 
Arthur & Stauff, Rickreall, Oregon, and 
is now owned by W. M. MacBride, 
Sheed, Oregon. 





September Milk Prices 


Prices for fluid milk at the principal 
city markets of the United States dur 
ing the month of September were a 
little higher than in August, averaging 
$2.31 per hundred pounds in Septem 
ber, as compared with an August price 
of $2.25. The average price in Sep 
tember, 1922, was $2.84. Prices in the 
west north-central states, which in 
clude Iowa, Missouri and Minnesota, 
averaged $2.02 per hundred for the 
month, compared with $1.96 in August. 
Prices at the principal points in Iowa 
ranged from $1.92 at Iowa City to $2.45 
at Des Moines. Iowa retail milk prices 
varied from 10 to 12 cents per quart 
during the month. 





Weaver Heads Dairy Cattle Work 


Earl Weaver, of the dairy husbandry 
department at Iowa State College, has 
been appointed head of that depart- 
ment to fill the vacancy resulting from 
the resignation of Prof. A. C. McCand- 
lish. Professor Weaver has been a 
member of the Iowa department for 
several years, and is well prepared to 
take charge of the work. 


. 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson'~ expert knowledge. He will gladly 
anewer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany al! inquiries. 











How to Make Rigid Crates 


Tests recently conducted by the 
United States Forest Products Labora- 


tory, at Madison, Wisconsin show that 
one of the features often overlooked in 
designing a good crate is rigidity or 
ability to resist weaving and skewing 
during transportation. No method of 
joining the corner members of a crate, 
not even the three-way corner construc- 
tion, is sufficient alone to give rigidity 
to a crate. Some kind of bracing across 
the faces is usually necessary. 

Figure 1 shows a kind of bracing 
found in many crates which are sent to 
the United States Forest Products Lab- 
oratory for testing. Partly because of 
the amount of material used, this con- 
struction appears to be very strong. 
Laboratory tests have shown, however, 
that crates so braced are weak in the 
diagonal direction of the faces, and are 
therefore apt to weave and skew dur- 
ing transportation. 

Diagonal braces on six sides, as 
shown in Figure 2 have been found to 
give a crate maximum rigidity for a 
minimum amount of lumber. Crates so 
braced withstood with considerably less 
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distortion twice as great a diagonal 
compressive force in actual tests as 
crates braced as shown in Figure 1. 

A combination of diagonal and paral- 
lel slat bracing, as shown in Figure 3, 
makes the crate more rigid than paral- 
lel bracing alone, but not so rigid in 
all directions as cross bracing on the 
six sides. It may be found an advan- 
tageous construction in packing con- 
tents which need protection on the 
sides and are rigid enough themselves 
to withstand stresses in the direction 
in which the crate is weak. 

Solid sheathing on all the faces does 
not make a crate so rigid as diagonal 
bracing, except perhaps sheathing that 
is made of wide boards with tighter 
joints than can usually be obtained. 
The crate with ordinary sheathing 
might withstand as great a load, but 
the distortion caused by that load 
would be greater than in a crate with 


diagonal braces, and would ordinarily | 
be great enough to allow damage to | 


the contents. 





Barn Truss Perfected 


Details of an improved barn truss, 
which has been developed by the agri- 
cultural engineering section of the ag- 
ricultural experiment station at Ames, 
lowa, are available for Iowa farmers 
who contemplate the construction of 
barns, according to A. W. Clyde, agri- 
cultural engineering specialist of Iowa 
State College. The new truss, a modi- 
fication of the Shawver truss, is de- 
signed to resist the most severe winds 
with an ample margin of safety. Tests 
with models of the truss have shown 
that barns constructed with it have a 
wide margin of safety, even in gales of 
65 miles velocity. The truss is planned 
for use in barns with gambrel roofs 
of the self-supporting type. It is known 
as the Iowa barn roof truss. It is an 
improvement on the Shawver truss, 
now widely used, especially in the de- 
signs of the joints, and costs about the 
same 

Experiments have shown that the 











brace-rafter roof, which is used in the 
construction of many Iowa barns, does 
not usually provide a sufficient mar- 
gin of safety against heavy winds. One 
big advantage of the new truss, says 
Mr. Clyde, lies in the fact that the 
actual strength of a proposed struc- 
ture can be figured when this truss is 
to be used, in advance of construction. 
In the past, most barns have been used 
without an exact knowledge as to how 
strong they would be. 





Ice House Information 


A South Dakota 
writes: 

“I wish to put up an ice house for 
my own use, and would like to know 
how big to make it, as I wish to run 
an ice-box thru the summer. How 
many tons of ice should I put up and 
what size of a house? What kind. of a 
wall is best, and should I dig it in the 
wall or have it level with the top of 
the ground?” 

The usual estimate for the amount 
of ice required in the northern states 
for a dairy farm is one-half ton of ice 
per cow kept. This is for the usual 


correspondent 














reasonably good ice house and allows 
for household use and the usual wast- 
age. If whole milk is to be marketed, 
the quantity of ice must be increased 
to one and one-half tons per cow in the 
north and two tons per cow in the 
south. For household use alone, about 
ten tons is the minimum amount to 
put up. As it is customary to allow 
fifty pounds per cubic foot of storage 
space, this would be a quantity about 
7x7x8 feet. The ice house should be 
9x9x11 feet to store this much ice and 
insulate it properly. 

Where proper drainage can easily be 
obtained, the pit or half-pit type of 
ice house gives very satisfactory serv- 
ice. The walls in this case may be of 
concrete, hollow clay tile, or simply 
plastered on the earth. I suggest that 
you write for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
475, “Ice Houses”; Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 623, “Ice Houses and the Use of 
Ice On the Dairy Farm”, and Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1078, “Harvesting and 


| Storing Ice on the Farm.” These can 
all be obtained free from the United 


States Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C. Also write to the 
South Dakota College of Agriculture, 
at Brookings, for free Bulletin No. 185, 
“Ice on the Farm.” This gives valu- 
able information on different ways of 
storing ice and also how to freeze well 
water in cans. 





Price for Horse Labor 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me how much per day 
an owner should receive for the use of 
a horse for plowing and other farm 
work.” 

“Under present prices for interest, 
depreciation, harness, feed, shoeing, 
buildings and labor for care, the usual 
estimate is between $1.25 and $1.50 per 
day per horse, without driver, and 
where the horse owner furnishes all 
the feed. For steady work, the lower 
price; for occasional work, the higher 
price. Any feed supplied by the user 
should be credited against this charge. 








Buy your cement 
where you see this sign 
' 











farm improvements. 
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Concrete walks 
will keep the 
mud out of the kitchen 


Marquette Cement driveways and walks on your 
farm give you ready access to the different build- 
ings the year round. 
clean, are attractive and permanent. They add to 
the value of your property. 


Any good contractor can lay Marquette Cement 
walks around the average farm in a few days, 
Or, you can do the work yourself in between times, 
You will find the cost is surprisingly low. 


For best results, use Marquette Cement on all 
farm improvements. Your local Marquette dealer 
will assist you in planning durable concrete feed- 
ing floors, silos, troughs, fence posts and other 


Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co. 
Marquette Building, Chicago 


We Sa the 
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Marquees? 
CEMENT j\': 








They are easy to keep 











A Pride-Of-The-Fkarm 





Waterer Direct toYou 
EVERY farmer can now afford an up-to-date, san- 
itary, freezeless waterer by our facto ~direet= 
to-you plan of selling. Water is what heips hogs 
ton flesh. They need about a gallon of pure 
Presh water to every pound of dry feed in order to 


make rapid progress. And the easiest way to give 
water they want is with the 


PRIDE-OF-THE-FARM 
HOG WATERER 


Pride-of-the-F’ aterers are built of strongest 
corrugated steel. Durable wood-float keeps water at 
right level—needs no acvantng. Wire panes valve 
from clogging. Double trough, 1 eet cal ity, 
waters two lotsa if set in fence. jickly 4 
easy to fill, absolutely rust proof. — 
Nothing to get out of order. Has air-space between 
double walls. Equipped with double—-burner chimney- 
less lamp. Water won't freeze in coldest weather. 
Write today for our factory-to-farmer plan of selling. 
No better value is offered you anywhere. All Pride- 
of-the-Farm Products carry our irofi-clad, money- 
back-if-not-satisfied guarantee. A postal will bring 
price lists and complete information. 
_. Lorenzen Mfg.Co. 
@ 652 12 St., Marshalltown, Ia. 


Miustrated literature describing 
Pride-of-the-Farm P roducts— 


Aparmek galery Fountains, Smoke 
ouses, Hog Slopper Stock Wat- 
5 ‘ee. Write today. 










represent in ir ow 
munities. Write us if interested. 








Use CLARK’S HUSKERS 


for Speed and Comfort! 


Use Clarh’s Mascot 
Good Sense Husker. 
The only stationary 
husker with perfect 
fit. It ia the simplest 
and strongest palm 
husker made. No ob- 
jectionable wrist 
pressure. Superior 
wrist protection and 
support. Price 60c. 
Clark’s Popular 
Leather Thumbcot 





Clark’s Mascot Good 
Sense Husker, 50c 





t, 
laces over any mitten 
Price 25c. 

Clark’s Huskers are 
for sale at any hardware 
store. If style you want 
is not there send stamps 
and name of hardware 
store direct to us, for 
immediate prepaid deliy- 
ery. Avoid substitutes, 


insist ‘lark’s — the 
Clark's Thumbeot, 25¢ are better eY 


R. F. Clark Manufacturing Co. 











169 N. Jefferson St. Dept. B-4 Chicago, Ui. 






















CENTS A ROD and 
upfor a 2% inch Hog 
Fence; 28c. @ ro« 
and up for47inch. WE PAY THE 4 
FREIGHT. Low prices Barbed 
Wire. Factory to User Direct. 
Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL 
Write for free catalog now. 4 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
Box 126 MORTON, ILLS. 




















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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[F arm Organization Activities 





Farmers’ Equity Meets in 


Waterloo 
Approximately 200 members of the 
Iowa state union of the American So- 


gathered in Waterloo 
fifth 


and this 


ciety of Equity 
the first day of 


week 


for their annual 


convention last num 


ber was increased to nearly 500 on the 
afternoon of that day when the meet 
ing was addressed by Smith W. Brook- 
hart, republican party candidate for 
United States Senator 

Harmony prevailed thruout the 
sions and the main work performed 
was in the matter of drawing up reso 
lutions which set forth the idea ind 
intent of the Equity There were ru 
mors in some quarters that the Equity 
was likely to join forces with the 
Farmers’ Union in the near future, but 
the convention did not make any great 
advance in that direction H. A. Ful 
ler, of Tipton, Iowa, former vice-presi 
dent of the organization, in his ad 
dress stated that the Equity could not 
join hands with the Union because the 
Union was partially a secret organiza- 
tion, but he emphasized the need of 
farmers’ organizations combining their 
efforts 

Some time was given over to the 
consideration of a national organiza 
tion for the Equity which would be sat 


isfactory It was stated that a satis 
factory organization of the various 
states with Equities had not existed 
since the national convention in Madi 
son, Wisconsin, in 1919 While there 
was no resolution covering this point, 
delegates from Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Montana, South Dakota, North Dakota 
and Illinois were in attendance with 
the Iowa representation and they fa 
vored the formation of a new national 


head which would publish a journal in 
the interests of the Equity. That lost 
memberships might be regained for 
the Equity if a good national organiza 
tion was effected, 
M. V. Perry, of Nashua, 
the Iowa Equity 

The first 
convention was an endor the 
work of Governor N. E. Kendall, in 
vetoing the utility bill and for his work 
in connection with the car shortage. A 
second pointed out the failings of com 
missions in government. It condemned 
commissions in general, and took a slap 
at the state highway commission in par- 
ticular. “Commission government does 
not allow the people an opportunity to 
speak freely,” was the sentiment of 
this resolution. 

Like the recent Farmers’ Union res 
olution, the Equity condemned the pol 
icy of extending state, county or fed 
eral aid to farm organizations, 
missions or corporations. In addition, 
a resolution asked that all appropria- 
tions for fairs be suspended for five 
years. 

Repeal of the Cummins-Esch railway 
act was demanded in a resolution. The 
convention went on record as proclaim- 


was pointed out by 


secretary of 
the 


resolution adopted by 


sement of 


com- 


ing that laborers’ wages should be 
maintained at a living scale. 

J. R. Howard, president of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, was op 


posed in a resolution as a candidate 
for the Federal Reserve Board, and an 
amendment was called for to the fed 
eral reserve act which would give 
portionate representation of agricul- 
ture, industry, labor and finance on the 
board 

John Tank, Davenport, was elected 
president of the Iowa state union of 
the American Society of Equity at the 
convention for the coming year. He 
succeeds in office H. L. Bissonnette, 
Charles City, who has held the 
for three years. Mr. Bissonnette’s time 
will now be taken up in connection 


pro 


position 





with duties at the Equity’s St. Paul | 
marketing station. 
M. V. Perry, of Nashua, will con- | 


tinue as secretary of the Iowa organi- 
zation, and H. A. Hendrickson, Water- 
ville, also succeeds himself as vice- 


president. The directors who were re- 


elected at the convention § include 
Henry Rwuen, Ossian; H. A. Hendrick- 
son, Waterville; Henry Breudes, Low- 
den; P. J. Snyder, New Hampton; 
Brede Wamstad, Osage; J. A. Higley 
Peosta; Charles Waugh, Delmar; H. L. 
Bissonnette, Charles City, and John 
Tank, Davenport. Mr. Hendrickson 


was selected to represent Iowa at the 
proposed national meeting for the for- 
mation of a national Equity organiza- 
tion. 

Finances of the 
be in pretty good 


Equity were found to 

shape. A total of 
$12,223.61 shown to have been in 
during the past year 
counting re and the $2,385.04 
which had been on hand September 26, 
1921 The total expenditures for the 
past year were slightly over $11.000, 
ing a balance for the new year of 
more than $1,000. The financial 
was submitted by Mr. Perry, 
and Mr. Tank, who had been 
auditor. The report was ac- 
the members. 


was 
the treasury 


e€ipts 


leay 
a little 
eport 
secretary, 
appointed 
ce pted by 


Short Courses for Iowa Shipping 
Associations 


Nine two-day short courses, designed 
primarily to help Iowa farmers, offi- 
cers and managers of coéperative ship- 
ping associations to more fa- 
miliar with efficient marketing and ac- 
counting practices, have been sched- 
uled by the agricultural economics di- 
vision of the Iowa State College ex- 
tension service. The meetings will be 
in charge of Prof. S. H. Thompson, 
assisted by C. W. Hammans and E. L. 
Cady 

The first 
Fort Dodge 
ies and 


become 


held at 
Other cit- 
are as fol- 
October 31- 
November 
9-10; Cedar 
Davenport, 
November 
28-29; 
Ot- 


meeting was 
October 11-12. 
dates of meetings 
lows Omaha, Nebraska, 
November 1; Sioux City, 
2-3: Waterloo, November 
Rapids, November 13-14; 
November 21-22; Dubuque, 
23-24; Des Moines, November 
Austin, Minnesota, December 7-8; 
tumwa, December 12-13. 

At each of the two-day 
day will be spent on accounts, one-half 
day will be set aside for a study of the 
methods of handling shipments at the 
various markets, and from a stand- 
point of the demand, and one-half day 
will be used for a round table discus- 
sion, where local problems may be pre- 
sented and discussed. 


meetings, one 


Buena Vista County Shippers 
Sign Contracts 


At the two shipping association 
meetings held at Sioux Rapids and 
Truesdale, September 20 and 21, the 


members voted to adopt the member- 
ship contracts. Those present at the 
two meetings signed contracts immedi- 
ately, and it was further arranged that 
those not present should be solicited at 


once, 

Both these associations are well 
managed and are successful. Trues- 
dale has mo stock buyer and Sioux 


Rapids has practically no competition, 
but the members figured that signing 
every member on a contract would 
help to hold some of the business that 
is going to other towns from the outer 
edges of their territory. 

Mr. William Leighton is manager of 
the Sioux Rapids association and has 
shipped around a hundred cars of live 
stock so far this year Mr. J. F. 
Barnes is manager of the Truesdale as- 
sociation and has shipped around sev- 
enty cars. 

Previous to this 
tions at Storm Lake 


time the associa- 
Alta adopted 


and 
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the membership contracts and are 
signing up their members at the pres- 
ent time. Both of these associations 
have very stiff competition, but they 
will Ship between 125 and 150 cars by 
the end of the year. 

All of these meetings were held un- 
der the auspices of the Iowa Codépera- 
tive Live Stock Shippers, of which all 
four associations are members. The 
state organization has assisted about 
130 shipping associations during the 
past year to sign up their members on 
these contracts. 


Township Debates 


The extension department of the 
Iowa Agricultural College is suggesting 
that a series of township debates be 
held on the subject, “ that the 
producer's contract is essential to the 
greatest cooperative mar- 
keting organizations.” 

The plan is to have the board of 
directors of each county Farm Bureau 
appoint a committee to make arrange- 
ments for debates between the differ- 
ent townships in the county and also 
for a debate between the county win- 
ner and the winning township in the 
next county. It is planned to carry the 
contest thru until all but twe town- 


Resolved, 


success of 





ship teams in the state have been elim- 
inated. The final debate will then be 
held at Ames late this winter. 

Altho this debating plan is devised 
primarily to add to the interest of the 
township meeting, it should have a 
great educational influence as a result 
of the familiarity which both the 
speakers and the audiences will gain 
with the subject of the producer's con- 
tract. Too few farmers know what a 
producer’s contract is; or, if they do 
know, realize its importance. There 
are plenty of other subjects which 
could and probably will be used as ma- 
terial for the debates—the pooling 
plan in marketing, for instance. 

A series of debates on subjects like 
these ought to help prepare the rural 
communities of the state for more in- 
telligent participation in the conduct 
of their coéperative enterprises. 


New Agent in Page County 


Don T. Griswold has been appointed 
county agent of Page county, Iowa, to 
succeed H. L. Eichling, who resigned 
to accept a position with the Iowa 
State College extension service. Mr. 
Griswold comes from Denton, Texas, 
where he has been engaged in county 
agent work. 
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“The man mounted and rode off down the road.” 


LONG in July of last year, Fred 

Peden, a promising lad of fifteen, 
was working in his father’s tool shop 
when he heard the roar of a high-pow- 
ered car coming from toward Lexing- 
ton, two miles distant. The machine, 
a huge gray one, rounded the curve be- 
low the barn and came smoking up the 
grade at sixty miles an hour. Fred had 
just time to notice that two men were 
the only passengers. 

“Wowie!” he exclaimed. “I’ve heard 
‘em say that them Meteors could just 
simply burn a hole in the air, and now 
I believe it.” 

He dismissed the matter from his 
mind and busied himself getting the 
tools collected. His father had sold the 
farm they were now living on and had 
gone to town to close the deal for a 
larger, better one. About half an hour 
after the car had passed, the sheriff’s 
big Hurricane came tearing up loaded 
With men. Mr. Peden was in the car 
and he called Fred down to the road. 

“See a big gray car pass here, Fred- 
die?” asked the sheriff. 

“Yes, sir, about half an hour ago.” 

‘Drivin’ fast?” 

“Just burning the wind,” said Fred, 
vho was well acquainted with the sher- 
ff. “Who was it?” 

“Bank robbers,” said the sheriff 
tersely. “Robbed the First National 
an hour ago.” 

Fred’s jaw dropped. Then his father 
poke: 

“Take care of things, Fred. I’m go- 
ing with the posse.” This last as the 
car lurched forward. 

About half an hour later an old, di- 
lapidated car turned the curve below 
the barn and struck the grade bravely. 
It began to wheeze and cough protest- 
ingly, then died completely just oppo- 
site the gate. Fred was standing in the 
barn doorway. 


By N. Gregory 


“Hello,” called the driver, the 
only occupant of the car. “Come 
down here, will you?” 

Fred went down and stood by 
the car. 

“Guess I’ve run out of gas,” said 
the man, a pleasant appearing fel- 
low of about thirty-five, “and I’m 
in somewhat of a hur- 
ry. Could you hire me 
a horse?” 

“We don’t hire 
- horses to strangers,” 
said Fred. 

) “Then swap me one 
for this car— even 
f trade, no questions 
asked. Just so the 
| Yd horse can move.” 
“Well,” said Fred as 
he remembered old 
Taylor, who balked at 
every chance and ran 
away at no chance. 
“But I'll have to look 
at the car. What kind 
is it? Never saw one 
like it before.” 

“A Stormer,” said 
the man. “Has friction 
clutch and will outgo 
anything on wheels 
when it’s in shape. 
Don’t you fool your- 
self, that car’s a regu- 
lar rip-snorter.” 

Fred knew quite 
a little about cars, 
and had wanted one for a long time— 
just an old one to tinker with. He saw 
there was service in the old boat, with 
a little repair work, and he knew his 
father would be glad to get rid of old 
Taylor at any price. 

“lll trade you,” he said, finally. 
“But I’m not saying anything about the 
horse. You take him as he stands.” 

“Fair enough, but you'll have to 
throw in some kind of a saddle and 
bridle if he’s that kind. Bring him out.” 

Fred brought old Taylor out and the 
man mounted and rode off down the 
road at an easy trot. 

Along near sundown the posse came 
back, the big gray Meteor trailing be- 
hind, with the two robbers securely 
handcuffed in the back seat and the 
sheriff driving. Mr. Peden got out at 
the front gate and told all about it at 
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the supper table. It happened that he 
was in the bank when the robbers came 
in. He had just drawn his money and 
was receiving it thru the paying tell- 
er‘s window. The thugs whipped out 
automatics, cleaned out the vault— 
which was open, drove everybody in- 
side, including Mr. Peden, then cleaned 
out the cages, securing Mr. Peden’s 
five thousand which he had no chance 
to pocket. They made a clean sweep 
and got fully a half hour start before 
the janitor released the imprisoned 
men. 

“Where did you catch ’em?” asked 
Fred. 

“Ten miles the other side of the 
junction. Looked to me like they didn’t 
try very hard to get away.” 

“And you got the money back?” said 
Helen, Fred’s thirteen-year-old sister. 

“No,” said Mr. Peden, “we didn’t find 
a cent. That was the queer part of it. 
You'd not think they had time to hide 
it anywhere, but it’s a cinch they didn’t 
have it in their car. And they wouldn't 
talk. Looks like we're in for it, be- 
cause, since the bank had already paid 
the money to me, I'll have to stand the 
loss.” 

Fred gave a low whistle, while his 
mother’s face paled. 

“That means we'll have to give up 
the Larimer place,” she said conclu- 
sively. 

Mr. Peden nodded. 

“And become renters?” 

He nodded again. “Unless,” he said, 
as he finished his coffee, “unless the 
money is found—and somehow I’m not 
counting on it.” 

News came next morning that the 
robbers had troken jail ane gotten 
away. And to top it all they had driv- 
en away in their own car, which the 
sheriff had parked in his own garage 
in his own yard! It seemed that they 
had secured outside help, because the 
sheriff swore that the bars had been 
sawed into from the outside of the jail. 

“They'll not catch them this time,” 
said Mr. Peden, and they didn’t, but 
nearly a week later Fred came home 
late one night and was surprised to 
see a light gleaming thru a crack in 
the barn door—a white light, such as 
comes from a powerful flashlight. He 
dismounted softly from his horse and 
stole up to the door. Applying his eye 






to the crack, he saw that a single man 
was working at the old Stormer which 
he had parked in the implement shed. 
When the light from the flash fell upon 
the man’s face as he shifted it to a dif- 
ferent position, Fred recognized, with 
a start, the man he had secured the 
car from. 

Just then his horse chose to snort 
gustily, and the flash was snapped out 
with startling suddenness. The barn 
door against which he was leaning was 
violently shoved open and the lad sent 
sprawling on his back as the man in- 
side rushed out. 

Fred knew the uselessness of trying 
to follow him in the darkness, but he 
stood and listened until half a mile 
down the road the roar of a big motor 
suddenly broke forth. The sound di- 
minished rapidly and then died away. 

“If that wasn’t the exhaust of that 
Meteor, I'll eat my hat!” exclaimed 
Fred. He hastened to the house and 
wakened his father. 

“What do you think?” asked his 
father, after listening to Fred’s recital. 
He always asked Fred’s opinion of mat- 
ters before venturing his own. Said it 
taught boys to think sooner and better. 

“IT think that fellow was in with them 
robbers, and that he left something in 
the old Stormer that he wanted mighty 
bad,” declared Fred. 

“My idea exactly,” said Mr. Peden, 
jumping up. “Now what do you sup- 
pose it was?” 

“Do you suppose it could be the 
mon——” 

“Can’t imagine anything else,” Mr. 
Peden was jerking on his trousers. 
“Let’s look that car over.” 

They looked it over—every inch; but 
they found nothing, and hopes that had 
been bounding sky-high dipped down 
to lower levels than before, so they 
gave it up. 

After Fred had worked a week on 
the old Stormer, he pronounced her in 
good running condition. He found the 
motor had worlds of power after being 
decarbonized and fitted with new 
piston rings. The afternoon after the 
original owner of the car, he filled up 
with gas and oil and called his father 
down to the barn. 

“Goin’ to try her out,” he said. “Do 
you want to go along?” 

Mr. Peden hopped in with alacrity. 
“I’ve got no life insurance,” he said, 
jokingly, “but I (Concluded on page 4) 





The machine, a huge gray one, came smoking up the grade at 60 miles an hour 
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THE TRAIL OF THE RED PIG 


(Continued from last month) 


Goldenrod Tryphena 3d wa 

pure-bred and had cost 
but e had the bad 

her ype and 


\ 


SYNOPSIS 
a mighty fine gilt 
quite a bit of mone 
habit of breaking out of 
startine out or i tour of the 
gap in the fence one morn ywed 
Harry Leonard that sl wa ] r old 
tricks He saddled his pony and started 
out after her Fortunately there had been 
and tracking her 









ifter a couple of 
wv ‘ went up to a deserted 
1 house on the chance that she might 
) barnyard there. 
found th pig, and a gang of 
who refused to admit his owner- 
t when he protest 
ed. In order to prevent them loading tne 
pig into their truck and starting for mar 
ket at once, Harry tried the ruse of get 
ting to the truck unobserved and starting 
it rolling down the hill from the house 
In the excitement that ensued, most of 
the men followed the truck and Harry ran 
over to the pen to get the pig free Hie 
had part of the rail fence down when he 
heard footsteps behind him One of the 
men had just come out of the barn Hle 
had a pitchfork handle in his hand and 
were not friendly 
Harry took to his heels Instinctively 
he headed away from the man toward the 
house As he sprinted he gave a terrified 
glance back over his shoulder. 
The man was gaining 


his intentions evidently 


evidently intended 


= time Bill 
to prove definitely to 


one small 
boy that that particular farm was an 
unhealthy place for him to hang 


around 

Harry realized that in a 
race he would soon be caught 
just getting ready for a final desper- 
ate dodging match when relief came 
from an unexpected quarter There 
was a grunt and a squeal from back 
near the pig pen. Goldenrod Tryphena 
3d had grown and had 
cleared the remaining four rails in one 
jump Bill stopped and looked back. 
He was evidently a materially minded 
soul The profit of holding on to a 
valuable pig evidently appealed to him 
than the pleasure of dealing se 
with a nuisance of a boy He 
back to herd the red gilt into 


straight 
Hie was 


impatient 


more 
verely 
started 
the pen 

The few that had el 
since the pig distracted Bill's attention 


ip ed 


seconds 


gave Harry time to reach the corner 
of the house. Then he turned and 
looked back 


Bill evidently had not had much ex- 
perience in corraling pigs. He was no 
match at all for an experienced run 
away like the red gilt 

She stood stock still for a 
and watched the man with an expre 
sion in which suspicion and conscious 
ness of her own superior merits were 
blended. Bill came within a yard, and 
then, emboldened by his success, made 
a lunge at her. The next instant, Gold 
enrod Tryphena 3d was nothing but a 
red streak across the barnyard sil 
followed wildly and made another 
plunge for the pig as she vanished over 
the edge of the ravine. He missed his 
footing and slid down the slope in a 
clutter of pebbles and bad language 

Harry’s sigh of relief ended in a 
laugh. He had confidence enough in 
the red gilt’s powers to feel that she 
would be in small danger from this par- 
ticular quarter again. The thing for 
him to do was to get back to his pony, 
get home, and come back with a bunch 
of the neighbors to round up the gang 
of suspicious characters, and incident- 
ally beat the timber for the red gilt 

He started around the corner of the 
house, gave one look and dodged back. 
He had waited too long. The men who 
had pursued the truck were on the 
way back to the house, and were now 
between him and the timber. He 
looked the other way Bill was just 
picking himself up out of the dirt 
Harry figured that the fall had not im- 
proved his temper. Yet the only other 
way to safety lay where the men could 
not help but see him. 

Bill was looking over the pasture 
land for a glimpse of the vanished pig, 
and in another second he would turn 
around. Harry stared around him des 
perately for a hiding place. The door 
of the house was open; he stepped in. 


moment 


For the moment he was out of sight, 
but it was only too evident that the 
room he was in would serve to conceal 
him only for a short time. Harry could 
hear the voices of the approaching men 
clearly now. There came, too, the 
sound of the truck as it labored back 
up the hill. 

In a few 


seconds he would need a 


real hiding place—but where was he 
to find it? The room he was in was 
“a bare place, with little in it but a 


rough table made out of planks laid 
on trestles, and a pile of coat, blankets 
and odds and ends in one corner. No 
place to hide there. 

Harry ran into the next room. It 
was bare, too, save for a few blanket 
rolls. The third room was the kitchen. 
In one corner of it stood a ladder. The 
old house, built in pioneer days, boast- 
ed no staircase. The ladder was the 
only route to the loft. 

The boy put a foot on the bottom 


if the red pig had started to follow 
the creek to the Mississippi. 

Most of all, to wonder when that 
gang below would get thru arguing and 
go. For it soon became apparent that 
the men were in no hurry to leave. 
Fifteen minutes—a half hour—passed 
and they were still there. 

Harry got over being frightened and 
began to be restless and then curious. 
He tiptoed over the floor until he was 
over the big room. There the voices 
came to him more clearly. He began 
to look for a crack and found some- 
thing better, a knot in the flooring that 
seemed loose. 

With extreme caution he lay down on 
the floor, took out his knife and start- 
ed to pry gently at the knot. It was 
looser than he thought. The second 
time he pressed down on the knife 
handle, the knot popped out suddenly 
and fell with a clatter on the floor. 

The talking below stopped. Harry 




















Five men were gathered around the table. 


One was just handinga 


small box across it. 


rung and tuen halted. Once in the loft, 
his retreat would be cut off for good. 
There ought to be some other way—— 

Heavy boots elattered across the 
front porch. Harry swarmed up the 
ladder 

The loft was low and dark, and the 
floor coated with dust. It didn’t look 
as tho anyone had been up there for 
years. Things began to look brighter. 
Probably he would only have to hide 
here for a short time. When the gang 
Started out, he could slip away easily. 

There was an old trunk at one side, 
Harry sat down on it and tried to make 
himself comfortable The trunk was 
fairly big, big enough so that he could 
duck behind it and be concealed, if 
anyone came up. 

Nothing to do but wait; wait and 
think. To wonder if anyone would 
come up, and what they would do to 
him if they found him. To wonder if 
the pony had got a foot over its hitch 
strap and thrown itself. To wonder 


did not dare to look down or even to 
breathe. He lay flat on the floor and 
called himself names. 

“You poor, half-witted boob!” he 
said to himself. “Now you've done it. 
Now you'll get what’s coming to you!” 

“Rats, of course,” said a voice from 
below suddenly. “This shack is full of 
them.” 

“Time to pull out, I say. 
pickings anyway. Too many dogs.’ 

“That kid will stir things up,” an- 
other contributed. “He’ll tell his folks 
Why didn’t you give him the pig? 
What's one pig anyway?” 

“Chances are his folks won't pay 
much attention to him. If they do, 
we've never seen the pig. Just kidding 
with the boy. Hurt him? Naw, Bill 
here wouldn't hurt nobody. Bill’s a 
regular nurse with kids.” 

“If they did suspect something, they 
wouldn’t get worked up to doing any- 
thing for a day or two. And tonight 
we're gone. This is the last job here, 


It’s poor 


and I figure it’s going to be good.” 

“It had better be. I’m getting tired 
of feeding chloroform to pigs and lug- 
ging 300-pound shotes around. I want 
something light.” 

“Well, you got it last night, didn’t 
you? Nice bronze medal and every- 
thing. You can use it when you go 
bummin’ around for eats in Chi next 
winter.” 

“Bum? What was you doing last 
winter? You wasn’t livin’ in no hotel 
that I remember. Shovelin’ snow part 
of the time, wasn’t you, and gettin’ in 
the breadline the rest? Bum? What 
you talkin’ about?” 

“Forget it, both 
authoritative voice. 
pretty you got, Jim. 
good look at it.” 

Harry crawled forward and put his 
eye to the knothole. Five men were 
gathered around the table. One was 
just handing a small box across it. 
The other opened it and spread the 
contents out on the table. 

The boy recognized it and felt his 
muscles go tight. It was a Distin- 
guished Service Cross and he was sure 
it was his brother’s. 

Haleys, neighbors three miles away, 
had called up that morning and told 
the Leonards that thieves had been in 
the house while they were in town. 
Ed, Harry’s brother, had let Lib Haley 
have the medal, of course. That’s what 
he got for getting soft on a girl and 
trusting her with a thing like that 
Ed deserved to be scared a little by 
losing it, but the roughnecks weren't 
going to have it. 

Harry roused himself to attention 
again. The men were getting up. The 
medal, with the scattered collection of 
silverware and odds and ends of trink- 
ets, was lying on the table. 

“Everything we want goes in the 
truck,” said the leader shortly. “We'll 
pull out as soon as it gets dark, and 
we aren’t coming back.” 

They clumped slowly out. Harry 
was at the head of the ladder as the 
last one slipped off the porch. 

He crept thru the house, keeping 
his head down below the level of the 
window and peered out the crack of 
the open door. What he saw was not 
encouraging. Three men were working 
about the barn, but each of them kept 
an eye on the door of the house. For 
a second, Harry thought he had been 
seen. Then it came to him that the 
men were watching each other. The 
booty was in the house, and they were 
not placing much trust in each other. 

Suddenly he found his vision ob- 
secured. He blinked and wondered for 
a second. The crack was entirely filled 
with something dark. His heart jumped 
into his throat as he saw what it was. 
A man, approaching noiselessly on the 
grass, had stepped quietly up in front 
of the door. His leg was not five 
inches from Harry’s eye. 

The man moved toward the table 
inside. One more step and he would 
be beyond the door, and Harry would 
be in plain sight. The boy cowered 
against the wall. 

“What you doing there, Buck?’ 
called someone outside suddenly. There 
was suspicion in the voice. 

Buck turned back to the threshold 
again. “Who wants to know?” he 
asked belligerently. 

“T'll show you plenty quick,” said 
the other, equally hostile. “You can’t 
hang around to try out some of that 
light-fingered stuff they taught you at 
Joliet. Come on back here.” 

“Come up here and make me,” said 
Buck invitingly, and stepped clear out 
on the porch. Harry peeked out of 
the window. His old friend Bill was 
approaching. The others were watch- 
ing him. 

This was Harry’s chance to get back 
to safety. He tiptoed to the door of 
the inner room, then looked back. The 
D. 8S. C. lay in (Continued on page 3) 
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The October Message 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

The last week of September, there 
vas held in Des Moines a convention, 
which brought to our city and state 
one of the finest gatherings of men 
that ever assembled in any city. 

I refer to the Grand Army of the 
Republic, which honored Iowa with its 
annual encampment. It is quite likely 
that many of your grandfathers were 
here, as many of the men who fought 
so heroically for the preservation of 
the Union, came from the farm, and 
Iowa had the largest delegation of any 
state. Many of our subscribers called 
during the week, and we were proud to 
receive their visits. 

The citizens of Des Moines joined 
hands to make the G, A. R. welcome. 
They were met at the trains and taken 
in automobiles to the places at which 
they were to stay. The street cars fur- 
nished free transportation. The Boy 
Scouts gladly volunteered for duty. The 
Campfire Girls gave their services. Ev- 
ery one was glad to do everything with- 
in his power for the men in blue, who 
served their country so gallantly from 
1861 to 1865. And what a splendid body 
of men they were! They represented 
practically every state in the Union, as 








some of these men now live in the 
South, altho they enlisted from the 
North. Their average age was approx- 


imately eighty years. The oldest dele- 
gate was one hundred and the young- 
est sixty-seven. They did not look 
their ages, as a rule. 

The outstanding feature of the week 
was the parade on Wednesday. Over 
seven thousand veterans marched to 
the time of the fife and drum, played 
as only these soldiers can play them. 
Almost as many more, who were not 
able to march on foot, were taken in 
automobiles to the reviewing stand on 
the state house grounds, where Com- 
mander Pilcher, of the G. A. R., and 
staff, with Governor Kendall of Iowa, 
reviewed the troops. 

Along the line of march were grouped 
many of the 30,000 school children of 
Des Moines. I was proud of these boys 
and girls. They gave the veterans rous- 
ing cheers as they marched by, and 
many crowded forward to shake hands. 
The greetings of the third generation 
affected the soldiers deeply. There 
were proud smiles, and tears in many 
of the men’s eyes, as they acknowledged 
the greeting. ‘To the children as well 
as to the soldiers, it will be a day long 
to be remembered. It was the tribute 
of our youngest generation to a patri- 
otism that has never been excelled, a 
tribute to the men who gladly offered 
their lives for their country’s cause, 
and to whom every child of today owes 
a debt that can never be paid. 

I only wish that every one of our 
boys and girls could have witnessed 
this parade. Its lesson of patriotism 
could never be effaced. I know you will 
be interested in the mention of it. If 
your grandfather attended, get him to 
tell you about it. He will have many 
interesting stories to tell of his visits 
with old comrades. 


And now some suggestions for Octo- 
ber fun: 

In my boyhood, I always looked for- 
ward to October. It is the month of 
Hallowe’en, and on that night, October 
31, we always had lots of fun. We 
played some pranks, of course, but they 
were usually harmless pranks, such as 
tick-tacking, playing ghost, ete. We 
never had much use for the reckless 
destroying of property, and the endan- 


gering of life, which some seem to de- 
light in. Our young folks generally en- 
joyed a Hallowe’en party. Pumpkins 
with eyes, nose and mouth cut out to 
represent a face, illuminated by can- 
dies, were the usual decoration at these 
parties. We played “Blackman,” a 
game with which most of you are fa- 
miliar; “Blind Man’s Buff,” “Drop the 
Handkerchief” and other similar out- 
door games. Pumpkin pie, doughnuts 
and apple cider were the usual refresh- 
ments. Your fathers and mothers will 
undoubtedly be able to tell you how to 
play all of these games if you do not 
know them. Every one got into these 
games, some of the older as well as the 
young folks, and everybody had a good 
time. If there is not already a Hal- 
lowe’en party planned in your neigh- 
borhood, get a few of your friends to- 
gether and plan one to take in the 
whole neighborhood. Plan it so that 
every one will have something to do. 
You will make lots of folks happy and 
you will remember the night, as will 
others, many years afterwards. Lots of 
good times are missed because no one 
takes the initiative in getting folks to 
gether. I hope Wallaces’ Farmer boys 
and girls will become real leaders in 
the life of their community this fall 
and winter. It will develop them and 
help every one around them. You will 
be surprised at how much you can do, 
and out of the neighborhood evenings 
spent together will come some of your 
most cherished memories. <A boy or 
girl willing to undertake something for 
the enjoyment of all of the boys and 
girls in the community, is an asset to 
the community that means much in the 
way of building friendships, and get- 
ting the most out of life. 

Come, let’s see how many of you boys 
and girls will make the effort. I want 
to know the names of all who do, and 
I ask that you write me about your 
Hallowe’en party. Tell me what part 
of the evening you enjoyed the best, 


how many attended the party, and 
what games you played. Tell me, too, 
if you are planning other parties for 
the fall and winter. There are lots of 
indoor games to be played when the 
weather gets cold, and you can render 
a real service by taking the lead in 
neighborhood activities. I know, too, 
that many fathers and mothers will 
work with you, as they want you to 
have a good time, and they will enjoy 
it just as much as you. Don't hold back. 
Start something. At any time I can 
help you with suggestions, write me. 
Yours for a good time, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 





“The People From Mars” 


We have all heard so much about 
the people who are thought to live on 
the planet Mars, and everybody has 
wondered what those far-off folk may 
resemble. 

If you want a good stunt for a club 
meeting or entertainment, exhibit a 
few “Martians” to your guests. 

First, have Professor Torpedo, in an 
aviator’s outfit, explain how he shot 
himself to Mars by means of a huge 
shell equipped with food, water and 
oxygen tanks. How he pursued the sur- 
prised men of Mars over the moun- 
tains until he rounded up some fair 
specimens, and how the audience is to 
have the pleasure of seeing these 
strange beings. 

Then he blows a whistle, explaining 
that the Martians hear only very shrill 
sounds, and themselves have shrill, 
high voices. 

In come six or seven short creatures 
with flowing draperies about their 
bodies and over their heads. They have 
odd-looking faces, and wide, flat heads. 
Without noticing the professor, they 
cross to the opposite side of the stage, 
gibbering in squeaky voices. 

He blows the whistle again. They 
turn toward him, and begin tc stretch 


The Trail of the Red Pig 


(Continued from page 2) 


the middle of the table. Acting under a 
sudden impulse, the boy ran back, grabbed 
it, and dodged back to the ladder and up 
to his refuge. 

Harry had hdtdly reached the top of 
the ladder when an uproar broke out be- 
low that would have made it possible for 
him to have run flatfooted across the 
floor without calling attention to himself, 
Accusations, epithets, and more solid arti- 
cles were being hurled about in the room 
below. 

“They think Bucky's got the medal, I 
bet,”” thought Harry. 

Apparently they did. 
ently, Buck wasn't 
keep it while his 


Also very appar- 
going to be allowed to 
friends were in their 
present temper. There was a frenzied 
thrashing about and then sudden silence. 

“He ain’t got it on him,”’ cried one sud- 
denly. 

“What did you do with it, you dirty 
thief?” put in another accusing voice. The 
remark was accompanied by a bump 
which indicated that Buck's head was be- 
ing slammed vigorously against the floor. 

“You let me up’—it was the voice of 
the enraged Buck. “Let me up and I'll 
jam your front teeth clear back to your 
collar button.” 

Harry gathered that Buck’s invitation 
was not sufficiently tempting. From the 
scuffles it was evident that the guarding 
three were still holding him down and go- 
ing over his clothes carefully. 

“That's enough of that,’’ said the au- 
thoritative voice Harry had noted before. 
“Cut out this scrapping or I'll clean up 
the lot. Get up.” 

Expostulations greeted him from both 


factions. He cut them short. 

“It'll turn up. Jim probably lost it him- 
self. Buck didn’t actually get in the 
house. He couldn't have taken it.” 


War still threatened. The men growled 


profanity at each other. The _ leader 
turned diplomatic. 

“Come on, boys,”’ he invited. ‘‘Let’s 
have a drink and forget it.”’ 

The war was definitely over. Peering 


down thru the knothole, Harry saw a jug 
brought out and the men settle themselves 
to a lengthy investigation of its contents. 

They took so long to the business, in 
fact, that Harry grew tired of his po- 
sition on the floor. He tiptoed back to his 
corner, pulled an old rug around behind 
the trunk and lay down in a more com- 
fortable position to wait until the gang 
should be tired of their jug of home brew 


and start out for new adventures. Back 
in the corner the sounds from the room 
below were faint and he found it rather 


pleasant just to lie there quietly. 


It must have been some time later when 
he rose on one elbow, shook himself into 
wakefulness and realized that he had 
been asleep. The loft was dark. No 
sounds came from below. 

Harry crept forward and put his eye to 
the knothole. The room below was in 
even greater disorder than it had been in 
the afternoon. No one seemed to be about, 
altho the two small windows did not let 
in enough of the fading light to make him 
as sure on that point as he would have 
liked to be. 

Still on tiptoe, he made his way down 
to the east end of the room, where a small 
window gave a view of the shed where the 


truck had stood earlier in the day. He 
could see nothing of it Evidently the 
men had started out to make the final 
haul which they had been discussing in 


the afternoon 
Harry could not, of course, tell how long 


they had been gone; but as it was still 
dusk, he was pretty sure that it had not 
been a great while. Indeed, it seemed 


likely that he had been awakened, with- 
out realizing the cause, by the sound of 
the truck as it was being driven away. 

The job now, of course, was to get back 
to the grove where he had left his pony if, 
indeed, the buckskin had not broken his 
strap and gone home long ago, mount it 
and try to get home in time to telephone 
a warning to the farmers in the district. 
In spite of the fact that he felt sure all 
the men were gone, Harry found himself 
taking pains to creep down the ladder as 
slowly and as quietly as if he knew the 
whole gang was asleep in the front room. 
He was halfway down the ladder and was 
feeling with his right foot for the next 
rung when the support under his left foot 
suddenly gave way. 

The next thing Harry knew he was flat 
on the floor of the kitchen and conscious 
that he had struck with a bang that would 
have announced his presence to anyone 
about the farm house. He was a good 
deal dazed and shaken up, and lay on the 
floor for an instant trying to get his wind 
and his courage back. 

Both left him again the next instant, 
when a match flared a yard away and he 
looked up to see the hulk of a man filling 
the doorway leading into the next room. 

For a minute the fight all went out of 
the boy. His handg felt stiff and cold. 
The muscles of his stomach seemed to be 
doubled up into knots and his breath came 
in short pants, like a man who had been 
running a long, hard race. The match 
went out. The man came forward a step, 
lit another and put it up to the boy's face 

(To be Concluded Next Month) 


“crayons or paint. 


up—to grow, actualiy, before the eyes 
of all. They become anywhere from 
six to ten feet tall. He them, 
and announces that they are going to 
give a native dance. 

They take their places in a circle, 
and while a pianist plays a simple tune 
on the highest octaves of the piano, 
they jump stiffly forward and back, 
with both feet at once, growing tall as 
they go forward, and small as they go 
back. Then, facing out, they jump 


calms 








“Martians” Make Wonderful Ghosts. 


sideways once around the circle, sing- 
ing the tune in their funny faces with 
great enjoyment. The professor may 
put them thru many stunts or dismiss 
them if the time-is limited. 

The Martians are easy to make. 
Straight draperies, like shawls, sheets, 
blankets or curtains are 
needed for clothes. A boy or girl and 
a broom constitute the “stuffing.” 
your broom first. Over the 
straws tie firmly a piece of plain cloth 
and fasten it tightly by wrapping a 
string about it where the straws are 
wired to the handle. To the cloth, on 
one side, fix a false face,.or mark x) 
funny face on the cloth with charcoal, 
Now put a long, full 
drapery on like a “shawl” over the 
head, tie it securely to the broomstick, 
or, better, pin it all around the face 
and under the “chin” to keep it from 
slipping. 

Now for yourself Over your ordi- 
nary clothes wrap a long drapery about 
your shoulders and falling nearly to 
the Pin it with a strong safety 
pin under your chin, and all the way 
down the front, leaving only an open- 
ing about chest high, where your hands 
may find a convenient place to slide 
the broomstick up and down 
“In action” you carry the broom in 
both hands, with the head a little above 
your own. By raising the stick, the 
Martian grows. By lowering it, he be 
comes shorter. It is simple, but spec- 
tacular. 

Be careful to keep the hands and 
broomstick out of sight. The “clothes” 
on the broom should be quite long, if 
the creature is going to stretch con- 
siderably. The Martian can see only 
the floor, so he can not move far or 
fast. He can add variety to his move- 
ment by turning the broom face com- 
pletely about. It is well to have a 
notch cut on the front side of the 
broom handle, so that you can tell 
which way you are facing. A Martian 
can add to the occasion by dressing 
his feet up with originality—the fun- 
nier the better. 

The Martian dress is perhaps a lit- 
tle warm, but it is very good for mas- 
querades and parades. With sheets, 
capital ghosts can be made for a weird 
and jolly evening in camp. Sticks then 
act as brooms, 


couch covers, 


Dress 


loor. 





NO INTRODUCTION NEEDED 
Pa-in-law: ‘Well, son, how’s every- 
thing? Having any trouble meeting ex- 
penses?”’ 
no! I meet 


“Good Lord, 


them at every turn.” 


son-in-law 
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TO PUT THE PUNCH IN PARTIES 


a” TIME and money for costumes are 

scarce, try a masked party, with just 
heads dressed up, and wear ordinary 
school clothes for the rest of your at- 
tire. A head is a small matter to dec- 
orate, but amazing ideas can come out 
of it onto it. Just hair can make a 
complete change. Roll up a pair of 
stockings, pin the roll, end up, on the 
crown of your head, and wrap your 
hair about it, with an artificial rose 
pinned to the peak of the knot. You'll 
see what I mean. Boys can get aston- 
ishing results by a different parting, 
rumpling up, or slicking down. And 
there’s no end of things you can do to 
your face, with a bit of make-up, cot- 
ton, false hair, putty and paste. 

Once I had to be Miles Standish, with 
a nut-brown beard, flecked “with 
patches of snow.” It was in a girls’ 
dormitory, village stores closed, no 
whiskers in sight. Luckily, my hair 
would pass for brown. We curled the 
ends and draped them over an elastic 
tied around my head, just below the 
lower lip, sprinkled the beard with tal 
cum, put on a hat, and there was the 
bearded warrior. The elastic permit- 
ted me to talk, and even to eat, attired 
thus. The next week somebody wanted 
to borrow my whiskers—and I had to 
refuse! 

A good make-up I saw once was that 
of a boy who raveled out twine to 
make a wig and beard, used ordinary 
putty to change the shape of his nose, 
and finished with burnt cork and 
rouge 

Crepe and tissue paper, middy ties, 


guess there isn't enough speed in this old 
trap to hurt a body.”’ 

Fred kicked the starter and knocked 
down the throttle A-r-r-r—R-r-r-r! 
roared the engine. Mr. Peden’s eyes wid- 
ened. Fred backed her out and when they 
were safely on the road gaid: 

“I found the lugs on the left rear rim 
loose this morning. Did you loosen ‘em?" 

“No,” said his father, “I never fool 
around the thing.” 

“Funny how they got loose,’’ mused 
Fred. I know I didn't do it. What do 
you say we try her on Rock Hill?” 


“Stuff!"’ exclaimed Mr. Peden. ‘Make 
Rock Hill in this old tub! Why, I've seen 
lots of real cars fail to make it. It takes 


power to pull that hill 

For answer Fred knocked 
throttle, wide open. 

A-r-r-r—K-r-r-r! roared the motor and 
the speedometer jumped from twenty to 
fifty. Mr. Peden grabbed for his hat and 
Fred grinned and slowed down. 

“There's an extra low gear in this old 
friction clutch,”’ he explained. ‘She'll 
mighty near climb a true when the en- 
gine’s right. And there’s an extra high 
gear, too. Seven speeds all told lll show 
you the seventh after while 

“What are you in now?” 
father suspiciously 

“Fifth,”’ said Fred. 

‘That's plenty fast enough Plenty. 
But go on and try your luck on Rock Hill 
I'd kinda like to see what she can do.” 

Rock Hill was across the river bottoms 
some ten The hill was a 
terror to motorists and one given a wide 
berth generally. 

The old Stormer slipped along at a thir- 
ty mile clip, the motor humming as stead- 
ily as a dynamo Reaching the foot of 
Rock Hill Fred gave her the gun and they 
started the ascent at fifty miles an hour. 
But he had to shift and the speed dropped, 
dropped and dropped. He shifted again, 


down the 


asked his 


miles distant 


again Mr. Peden grinned when Fred 
slipped the clutch clear back on the steep 
pitch near the top, but the old car 
crawled over Fred turned the car and 
stopped, with the engine still running 
slowly. 

Now,” he demanded, ‘“‘what do you 
say?’’ 

“Nothing.” said his father. “I can't 


But I wouldn't thought she c——' 

Behind the high clear song of a multi- 
eylindered car sounded Simultaneously 
they turned their heads, just as the big 
grey Meteor drew up, the two bank rob 
bers on the front seat and Fred's trader 
acquaintance in the rear 

Hello,” called this man in high 
humor Tryin’ the old boat out, are 
you? Well, I'm mighty glad I met you. 
have a look at one of them 
still and nobody'll be 


good 


Want to 
tires 
hurt.” 


Just sit 


beads and furs all serve for head dress- 
es. One of my finest was made of 
eight discarded brass shields from 
drawer pulls, hung on colored cords. 
Then there can be characters from 
books, scarecrows, rag dolls, vege- 
tables, and blockheads made of boxes 
and paint, and all sorts of animals. 

If you want something real easy, 
use hat sacks from the milliner’s or 
men’s clothing stores. These sacks, 
with a little drawing and pasting, can 
be made to look like anything—cats, 
owls, giants, bears, babies or buga- 
boos. It would be a good stunt to fur- 
nish the sacks and offer a prize for 
the best and funniest heads made from 
them. A club could make them, in- 
stead of playing a game after the 
meeting, and then use the disguises at 
the next masked part. The holes for 
the eyes should be cut small, about 
where the nostrils of the “beast” will 
come. The upper story can then be 
decorated to suit your fancy. A big 
bow necktie helps hold on the bag, and 
looks fetching. 





When you have a masked party, be 
sure to get a good flashlight picture of 
the crowd before unmasking, and after 
as well. 

If you are having a social gathering, 
with a large crowd, at which many are 
unacquainted, have the reception com- 
mittee tie up the right hand of each 
guest in a paper bag, which he must 
wear until it is worn out from shaking 
hands. The name of each one should 
be pinned on his front, for it is easier 
to learn names from seeing them than 
from half hearing them. 

To mix up the crowd and give each 
one something to do, ask them to 
guess by feeling thru the paper the 
identity of various objects tied up in 
paper bags, numbered and hung about 
the room. The guesses are to be writ- 
ten in numbered order on cards pro- 
vided. This sounds easy, but not many 
can tell without seeing it the differ- 
ence between a brass inkwell cover 
and a china sugar bowl lid. Make some 
of the objects very easy, like an egg, 





THE SEVENTH SPEED 


(Continued from page /) 


Duck!" he hissed to his father, and as 
the man stepped easily down from the 
Meteor he knocked the throttle wide open 
and snatched the clutch back to the sixth 
speed, 

The old Stormer reared right up in the 
air and fell over that hill like a runaway 
freight car on a ten per cent grade. Be- 
hind a gun cracked. Two of them. A 
ball whined hungrily overhead. Fred was 
crouched over the wheel and Mr. Peden 


holding his stomach 
and gasping. It was like falling off a 
cliff. They struck the bottom and flat- 
tened out on the level, the Stormer hum- 
ming like a million mad hornets, 

“Gaining?” asked Fred, eyes glued to 
the road. 

Mr. Peden ventured a 
behind. ‘A little,’’ he said. 
was doing sixty. 

‘Keep watching,” 


was all doubled up 


cautious glance 
The Stormer 


sai@ Fred, as he 














THE FOLLOWING PICTURES LLUSTRATE ey 
THE NAMES OF COMMON TEES FOUND 
IN CENTRAL WEST. 

CAN YOU GUESS ’EM WooDSMeN 7? 
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a@ spoon, a toothbrush; put in some 
that must be smelled, like ground cof- 
fee, catnip leaves, etc. Make the most 
moderately hard to guess, and a few 
very hard to identify. Shapeless lumps 
of soap, art-gum, rubber, a silk hand- 
kerchief, and such things, puzzle the 
wisest. I have, seen two professors 
excited over a substance that one 
claimed was cotton, while the other 
held that it was wool. It turned out 
to be stuffing from a hair mattress. 

If you have story telling or a sing, 
try changing the color of the light to 
suit the various moods of the stories 
or songs. An electric lantern or flash 
may be masked with discs of colored 
transparent paper or colored glass. A 
stereopticon with a revolving color 
disc, such as is used for theatrical en- 
tertainments, is ideal. There will be 
interesting discussions as to whether 
a whostly tale should be blue or pale 
green or yellow, and whether “The 
Last Rose of Summer” is pink or pur 
ple. Color gives a new thrill to an old 
pastime. We can get all kinds of new 
enjoyment by using and combining the 
five senses nature gave us. 

Tales may be illustrated by home- 
made sketches thrown on a screen by 
a post-card projector. If you have a 
budding cartoonist in your crowd, have 
him adapt some funny story to the 
local community, and tell it, showing 
his own illustrations. The worse they 
are, the more people will enjoy them. 
Of course, all the jokes will be good- 
natured and carefully planned before- 
hand.—Nellie Ballou. 


slewed around a two-foot chuck hole and 
missed going into the ditch by a scant 
inch. 

Again Mr. Peden looked behind. 
“They're coming up fast now,” he said. 
“They'll soon be close enough to begin 


shooting and they’re ready to shoot.” 

“Let ’em shoot!’’ muttered Fred. His 
father grinned. “I haven't showed ‘em 
the seventh speed yet.”’ 

An instant later an invisible object sang 
between them and struck the windshield 
with a sharp ping! leaving a neat hole, 
then the report of the gun reached them. 
Mr. Peden looked at Fred and Fred jerked 
the clutch to the last notch. The old 
Stormer gave a big lurch and the speed- 
ometer jumped to eighty! 

“Now let ’em come!” 
“Let’m come!” 

It was a terrible speed to maintain on 
that road. Felt just like you were sink- 
ing right thru the back of the geats. But 
the driver of the big Meteor was game 
and he had a fast car. He stuck gamely 
for four miles, never losing an inch. Then 
as Fred rounded a curve the left rear tire 
blew out with a bang and the Stormer 
reeled into a ditch just as the sheriff 
happened along from the opposite direc- 
tion. 

“Speedin’ a—— 

“Get your gun 
“They’re comin’!’’ 

The sheriff didn't stop to ask who. He 
whipped out his gun and jurked another 
from the car pocket and tossed it to Mr. 
Peden just as the Meteor roared around 
the curve. The driver of the grey car was 
game. None gamer, and he made his de- 
cision in the twinkling of an eye. He saw 
that there was room to pass between the 
sheriff's car and the Stormer so he never 
slowed up but roared on past at seventy 
miles an hour, two arching streams of 
dirt spurting up from the rear tires. 

The sheriff jumped into his car “Got 
to get to a telephone,” he said, and start- 
ed off. 


muttered Fred. 


ready!" yelled Fred. 


Fred and Mr. Peden got down. ‘Let's 
have a look at that tire,’’ said Fred. He 
jacked up the car and took it off. Took 


out the tube. Instead of the reliner, the 
tire was lined with bank notes. Fred be- 
gan drawing them out and Mr. Peden be- 
Zan to count. 

“It’s all here, Fred,” he said, when the 
tire was cleaned out; ‘‘all except the thou- 
sand in silver. When the tire blew out it 
tore some of the bills but you ean still see 
the numbers. What luck!”’ 

“Seventh = speed, dad,” 
“Reckon the sheriff will get 
lows?” 

“Doubt it. 
town.” 

But the sheriff did, all three of them. 
And they didn’t break jail again or have 
not yet, either. 


said Fred. 
them fel- 
this 


Let's get money to 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 
Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








The G. A. R. in Des Moines 


The G. A. R. were guests of Des 
Moines in late September. From ev- 


ery county where Wallaces’ Farmer 


goes doubtless an old soldier left for | 


the encampment. We saw them in the 
most wonderful parade; we wish you 
could have seen them also. 

Think of 20,000 veterans of the Civil 
“Old 
who carried 


war in line! Think of seeing 
Glory” 


her inthe time of Lincoln and Grant! 


flying over men 


Imagine how the’ bent’ shoulders 
straightened and weary legs stiffened 
under the inspiration of the boom of 
the drum and the shrill notes of the 
fife when the old fife and drum corps 
led the way. 

You will see them, many of you, be- 
cause the moving picture men were 
there to preserve in pictorial form the 
record of this G. A. R. encampmert. 
The thought gave pleasure to many 
of the old men who do not 
think that their comrades are slippl4g 


away at the rate of about 8,000.a year. | 


At the command, ‘Forward, march!” 
the police and the infantry and cava'ry 
stationed here led off, and then came 
the first old soldiers to the music of 
the U. S. Grant drum corps of Illinois 
and the patter of applause from on- 
lookers. The sight of the aging men 
in the broken lines brought tears at 
first, but as the “boys in blue” from 
Maine to California passed between 
the throngs of onlookers, there came 
a tingle of pride in every fiber for the 
courage which defied the years and 
held men in line when their comrades 
were marching. 

And so we are not going to speak of 
the heroes whose strength was not 
equal to their ambition; nor emphasize 
thé pathetic side of this reunion. “The 
boys” would not like it; besides, there 
were none who failed to keep their 
colors flying wherever they were. 

The old ‘Iron Brigade,” each wear- 
ing a scrap of red on his hat, swung 
by. The story of the red is that on 
the battle field a piece of red flannel 
was pinned to each member of this 
brigade to designate them from the 
other dead and wounded. The Iron 
Brigade turned back their opponents 
at Rock Mountain; three regiments 
from Wisconsin, one each from Indi- 
ana and Michigan, made up the brig- 
ade. 

The Ohio delegation wore chains of 
buckeyes. The Vermont boys stepped 
out jauntily with a bit of cedar in each 
hat. The Maryland marchers wore 
strings of peanuts. One man wore a 
squirrel tail around his hat. Another 
carried a tiny parasol and a Barred 
Rock chicken. Both Iowa and Illinois 
displayed corn. A corn stalk with an 
ear of corn as a standard for a small 
flag; ears of corn hung around the 
neck, etc. 

The colored men made a fine show- 
ing. 

Four young girls dressed in patriotic 
colors pulled the miniature cannon 
made by Gunner Trax, of New Castle, 
Pa., from relics from all of the battle 
fields. 

Naturally with so many men in line 
there would be more or less blocking, 
and halting. sAs they waited the vet- 
erans would exchange jokes with one 
another or with the crowd. Farther 
down there was the sound of singing; 
the writer wormed her way thru the 
throng—just missing a kiss which one 
of the veterans threw at a girl behind 
her—and reached the musical brigade 
in time for the last verse of ‘*March- 
ing Thru Georgia.” A man with the 


marks of a garage on his jumpers was | 


listening scornfully to the voices 
around that were trying to join in with 


like to | 


| the veterans: “It would take a basket 
| to carry some of them tunes in,” he 
commented. 

Hurrying down a side street to make 
a short cut we found two veterans 
who had fallen out of the line of march 
and were lost. They were chagrined 
| at falling out. “I never would have 
given out marching,” one explained. 
“The standing was what played me 
out. I’m still spry.” 

To all who sent delegates to Des 
Moines to this wonderful reunion, we 
can say, they were a credit to you. 
Every veteran was a_ soldier to be 
proud of. The children of the schools 
made scrap books of newspaper clip- 
pings and pictures and presented them 
to the old soldiers; the schools gath- 
ered 5,000 strong on the banks of the 
river to sing patriotic songs, and be- 
| stow flowers on the heroes. 

The chief of police gave orders to all 
traffic policemen that the old soldiers 
be given right of way. Sheriff Robb 
had cots placed in the top floor of the 
county jail for the old soldiers who 
| came in too late in the night to be reg- 
istered for rooms, and cared for them 
| as his personal guests. Automobile 
| owners gave up their cars with a driv- 
| er for the use of the old soldiers; the 
street cars carried placards inviting 
them to ride without charge. Benches 
were placed along all of the principal 
streets with instructions that every 
one must leave them free for the use 
of the old soldiers, 

There were free doughnuts, coffee 
and apples, and our guests were most 
appreciative of every courtesy shown. 

Were they thinking of soldiering? 
We think not. A company that was 
halted in front of where we_ stood 
yelled: 

“Corn and hay, corn and hay; we're 
the boys from Ioway.” 

One of the old men 
child: “I've got twenty-eight 
children,’ he said proudly. 

His neighbor in line called out: 
“I've got sixteen great grandchildren.” 

One lady said, “I had thought the pa- 
rade would be very sad, but I felt in- 
spired as I watched the march of the 
Grand Army of the Republic.” 

Everyone felt inspired. The boys 
and men who usually kept their hats 
on when the flag goes by, lifted their 





pointed to a 
grand- 


hats in salute to the colors; women 
who have been indifferent, clapped 
and waved. 

Possibly each of us felt as Judge 


Hubbard said in his tribute to the flag: 
“As we near the shores of the eternal 
morning, the old flag lifts the soul to 
new visions of the future glory of our 
common country. 

“We each have two lives, an indi- 
vidual and a national life. Our indi- 
vidual lives are short, but we all hope 
that the nation of which we are a part 
and with which we leave ouf children 
may endure forever.” 


Visiting the School - 


Visiting the school used to be some- 
thing of a trial; now it is a pleasure 





| to both children and visitors. A friend 
! 
writes us: 
“I attended a school program last 


week. The school has a new stereop- 
ticon lantern and the children of the 
fifth and sixth grades gave two lec- 
tures, one on cocoa and one on Cali- 
| fornia. Each child took his or her turn, 
and it was very well done. The chil- 
dren were lined up in order so there 
was no confusion. I wish geography 
had been made as interesting for me 
as it is for them. The lecture on cocoa 
was of especial 
children who are under weight have 
been given cocoa each day and are 
gaining rapidly.” 








The 


one way to 
keep sound, 
perfect teeth 


6 ine only way to keep the priceless bless- 
A ing of sound, perfect teeth is to eat the 
kind of food that supplies them not only 
with proper nourishment but gives them 
work to do. Grape-Nuts not only induces 
thorough mastication, but also supplies the 
lime and other elements required for build- 
ing firm tooth structure. 


This wholesome, healthful cereal food is 
made from whole wheat flour and malted 
barley. All the nutriment of these splendid 


grains, including the 


vital mineral elements 


so often lacking in so-called ‘‘refined’’ foods, 


is retained. 


A delicious, appetizing dish, Grape-Nuts, 
with cream or good milk, provides complete 
nourishment for body, bone and nerves, in 
readily digestible form. 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere! 


for 


“There’s a Reason” 


Grape:Nuts 


-THE BODY BUILDER 


























Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., 


Battle Creek, Mich. 









little coal or wocd. 


one day. No pipes in the 


UTICA HEATER COMPANY, 


gee HEALTHFUL HOME HEATING 
ill With The Wonderful NEWIDEA Pipeless Furnace 


Keeps every room a comfortable in the coldest weather. 
8 thoroughly durable and reliable. 






Burns 
Installed in 
cellar, will not spoil fruit and vegetables. 


Send for copy of ‘‘Warmth and Comfort’’, describing the NEW IDEA. 


220 West Kinzie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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To Reliable Rug Co. 
840 12th St. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
oO ——E—EEeee 
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Ship Your Old 
Carpets to Us 


Agents supplied with this tag are 
accredited representatives of the Re- 
liable Rug Co. of Des Moines. Sign 
your name and address, attach the 
tag to your old carpets, and ship 
them to us: We will tear them up, 
clean and re-weave the material into 
beautiful new rugs. Write for our 
free catalog and price list. Banish 
old carpets—have clean, new rugs in 
your home at small cost. 


If an agent calls, demand 
proper credentials from 


Reliable Rug Co. 


Since 1870 
840 Twelfth St., Des Moines, la. 























Please mention this paper when writing. 


RADIO OUTFITS 


During the long winter days and 
evenings enjoy the radio market re 
ports fresh off the ticker, the latest 
news, newest and best of instrumental 
and vocal music, lectures, etc. 


We are Radio Headquarters. Write 
at once for literature and prices. Ali 
standard makes of radio outfits— 

, Westinghouse,General 
We supply reviace- Electric. All ready to 
farm light plants} use. Valuable instruc- 
tion book, 50c. 
| and address TODAY. 


JAMES CORR ELECTRIC CO. 
Dept. B, 1413 Dodge St., Omaha, Nebr. 












trical supplies 















Let us send you a free, in- 
teresting booklet, entitled 
“Radio in the Country”; also our 
catalog of standard, reliable 
Radio apparatus—thbe kind that 
doesn't disappoint. For over 60 
years we have manufactured and 
== distributed telephone and electrical 
~ equipment and have been one of the 
ae e Teading Radio houses since the beginning 
of Radio. We handle only reliable apparatus. Get post 
before you buy. Branch Warehouse, Mason City, lowa 


Free Radio Book Witoay 6° 
JULIUS ANDRAE & SONS CO. 
115 Michigan Street __- Milwaukee, Wisconsin | 








AKKIED Man Wants Share Farming. 

Have two boys large enough to work Would 

consider dairy. Good reference. N. A. Hancock, 
R. 1, Lees Summit, Missourt. 
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Fill in thisCoupon for 
your Free Copy of this 


Catalogue 






This Catalogue is Yours FREE 


(a 


Buy from this 
Book 


This Golden Jubilee Cat- 
alogue is saving millions 
of dollars for the Ameri 
can people. 


Is it saving Money for 
You and for your fam 
ily? Are you taking fu// 
advantage of your op 
portunity? 

Buy from this Book. 
Fill all your needs from 
this Book. Consult it 
daily to find the right 
price, the Jowest price 
for dependable, reliabk 
goods of standard qual 
ity. 


If you have not a copy 
of this Catalogue—Fill 
in the coupon above and 
receive your copy FREE. 


























To Montgomery Ward & Co. 








Fort Worth, Portland, Ore. 


Name .... 


Opportunity 


To write today for your free 
copy of this big Golden Jubilee 
Catalogue will mean a saving 
of many dollars to YOU this 
Fall. 


It answers every question 
about price, establishes for you 
the right price to pay for every- 
thing you buy. 


Fifty years’ experience in 
manufacturing—in right buy- 
ing—has gone into this book. 
Fifty years’ experience in low 
price making is here at your 
service, 

Write for this Catalogue. 
Know the right price to pay 
for everything you buy. Take 
advantage of the many big 
bargains it offers—the many, 


many things offered at less than market prices. 

TO THE WOMAN: This free Catalogue offers you the 
newest styles, selected in New York by our own Fash- 
10n Experts. And all the usual extra ‘‘style profit’’ has 
been eliminated from our prices. 


It offers you everything for the home at a big saving: 
Rugs, Carpets, Curtains, Furniture, Home Furnishings 
of all kinds of standard quality at money saving prices. 


TO THE MAN: Think of an all wool—virgin wool suit 
for less than $15.00. This is an example of our Golden 
Jubilee Bargains. Everything a man needs, to wear or 
to use, is offered at prices that mean many dollars saved. 


FOR THE FARM: 


For fifty years the American 


Farmer and Montgomery Ward & Co. have helped each 


other. 


This book outdoes all our past achievement in 


making low prices for you. 


Fencing, roofing, tools, paint, hardware—everything 
the farmer needs is offered at a saving. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 





Chicago Kansas City 


Saint Paul 


Chicago, Kansas City, Saint Paul, 

(Mai! this coupon to the house nearest you.) 
Please mail me my free copy of Mont- 
gomery Ward’s Golden Jubilee Catalogue 


Don’t You Miss 
this Money Saving | 











f Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








| study of this lesson see 





| ing seed. 


| sion at the 
| Visit to the temple. 


| hearts of the people by his t« 


Montgomery Ward @@. 


Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 














the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight ch ~nges as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 





| ‘ duced by any other paper unti) special written permission has been obtained. 





The Temptation of Jesus 


(Notes on the Sabbath Sehool Lesson 
for-October 22, 1922. Luke, 4:1-13.) 


“And Jesus, full of the Holy Spirit, 


| returned from the Jordan, and was led 


in the Spirit in the wilderness (2) dur- 
ing forty days, being tempted of the 
devil. And he did eat nothing in those 
days: and when they were completed, 
be hungered. (3) And the devil said 
unto him, If thou art the Son of God, 


command this stone, that it become 
bread. (4) And Jesus answered unto 
him, It is written, Man shall not live 


by bread alone. (5) And he led him 
up and showed him all the kingdoms of 
the world in a moment of time. (6) 
And the devil said unto him, To thee 
will I give all this authority, and the 
glory of them: for it hath been deliv- 
ered unto me: and to whomsoever I 
will I give it. (7) If thou therefore 
will worship before me, it shall all be 
thine. (8) And Jesus answered and 
said unto him, It is written, Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy. God, and him 
only shalt thou serve. (9) And he led 
him to Jerusalem, and set him on the 


pinnacle of the temple, and said unto | 


him, If thou art the Son of God, cast 
thyself down from hence: (10) for it is 
written: 

“He shall give his angels charge con- 
cerning thee, to guard thee: 

“(11) and, 

“On their hands they shall bear thee 
up, Lest haply thou dash thy foot 
against a stone. 

“(12) And Jesus answering said un- 
to him, It is said, Thou shalt not 
make trial of the Lord thy God. (13) 
And when the devil had completed ev- 
ery temptation, he departed from him 
for a season.” 

This is one of the passages of Scrip- 
ture upon the explanation or interpre 
tation of which one should enter with 
bared head and unshod feet, as if en- 
tering upon holy ground. It is not per- 
mitted to mortal man to know much of 
the inward struggles and temptations 
of one who is himself both God and 
man, nor to understand how He who 
could say to all the world: “Which of 
you convinceth me of sin?” could yet be 
We can, however, by a close 
a similarity be- 
tween His temptations and those which 
every mortal man is compelled to meet 
at some period of his life; and to point 
this out is all that we dare venture up- 
on in interpreting this passage. 

Until John had begun his ministry, 
Jesus had remained at Nazareth, pre- 
sumably working with His father at the 
trade of the carpenter, but more likely 
engaged vine 
would say, a horticulturist, in the vicin- 
ity of Nazareth, For, if he indeed 
worked at the carpenter’s trade all the 
years after His maturity, it is strange 
that no mention of the carpenter shop 
or reference to it appears in any of His 
illustrations, while His 


tempted. 


dresser, or, as we 


as a 


discourses 


| abound with illustrations from the vine, 


the birds, the grass, and the sower sow- 
The world knew Him only as 
had manifested 
His great mis- 
of twelve, when on a 
This consciousness 
upon Him: and 
Japtist stirred the 


a workingman. He 
consciousness of 


age 


some 


would naturally 
when John the 


grow 


achings on 


the lower Jordan and gradually ad- 
vanced up the stream to Bethabara, a 
noted ford, the question which Jesus 
afterward put to the Pharisees, as to 


whether the baptism of John was of 


heaven or of men, would naturally arise 
Being convinced that it ' beast, 


‘jin His mind. 


| 


| was from heaven, of which His Fath- 


er’s house was the symbol, He at once 


| went to John, His cousin, who was now 


| had been that 





proclaiming the King. 

It does not appear that the two had 
ever met before. John’s life was “in 
the deserts until the day of his show- 
ing unto Israel,” while the life of Jesus 
of the citizen and the 
workingman. There was something in 
the outward bearing and presence of 
Jesus by which John at once recog- 
nized Him as superior to himself; for 
personally he did not know Jesus. 
(John, 1:31.) He fully understood that 
his own mission was to be that of man- 
ifesting the Messiah unto Israel; and he 
suspected from the manner, speech and 
bearing of Jesus, of whom he must have 
heard from his own mother and other 
kindred, that this was the Messiah of 
Israel. The convincing proof, however, 
was the visible presence of the Divine, 
the Shekinah, descending as a dove de- 
scends and resting upon Him. (John, 
1:32.) He thus recognized Him as be- 
ing the Messiah for whom he came to 
prepare the way; and, recognizing this, 
he said: “I have need to be baptized of 
thee, and comest thou to me?” To which 
Jesus answered, “Suffer it now; for 
thus it becometh us to fulfill all right- 
eousness.” (Note here the radical dif 
ference between Jesus and every other 
good man who ever lived: He never, by 
the slightest implication, here or at 
any other time, admits in the least de- 
gree either personal sin or mistake, or 
repentance.) John’s baptism was the 
consecration and appropriate initiation 


| of the new King, for whom he was sent 


to prepare the way. It was most meet 


| that sinners should repent and be bap- 


| 





tized It was likewise meet that He 
who was now conscious of His kingship 
should consecrate Himself to His life 
work by submission to the sacred rite. 
3y the baptism of the Spirit and the 
voice from heaven, Jesus now becomes 
fully conscious of His mission as the 
Messiah; and now that He is fully 
equipped for His work by the special 
and permanent endowment of the Spir- 
it, He seeks that absolute retirement 
which Moses sought when formulating 
the law, which Elijah sought after his 
hopes of the restoration of Israel under 
Ahab were blasted, and which Saul 
sought for three years in Arabia after 
his conversion; that period of absolute 
rest, study, meditation and consecration 
which every man naturally seeks pre- 
paratory to entering upon a great work 
In these forty days of mental and spir- 
itual tension, bodily wants would be 
partially and perhaps entirely over- 
looked; and hence it is called a fast. 

In these forty days the question be- 
fore the mind of Jesus would naturally 
be how the establishment of the king 
dom of God, or the rule of God on 
earth, could be effected, what obstacles 
would reveal themselves, and how 
these obstacles could be overcome. 
This would naturally bring Him in di- 
rect mental and spiritual contaet with 
the supreme power into which all evil 
heads up as its source and spring, and 
which we call Satan, or the Devil, or 
the Evil One, the adversary of all that is 
good. For to those who reject the Scrip- 
tures as inspired documents, the exist- 
ence of a supreme Satan rests on pre- 
cisely the same grounds as the exist- 


ence of God or the supreme good. There 


|} the other. 


| poison. We 


is in nature as much proof of one as of 
We have the flower that de 
lights us with its beauty and fragrance 
we have flower that distills 
useful beast of 


also the 


have the 


| burden, we have also the wild beast of 


the forest. We have germ life in the 
earth that produces food for man and 
we have also the germs that 
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cause death and decay. We have the 
sunshine and the shower, we have also 
the sirocco and the tornado. Every- 
thing that leads us to head up all good 
in one Being leads us to head up all 
evil in another. So it is not a figure of 
speech with Paul, when he speaks of 
“thrones and dominions and principali- 
ties and powers” both of good and evil: 
Michael and his angels, and the devil 
and his angels. 

Without discussing the manner of 
this conflict, whether personal or other- 
wise, it is well for us to realize that the 
temptations to which Jesus was ex- 
posed are in nature, if not in degree, 
precisely those which are inevitable to 
any man in the accomplishment of his 
mission. 

First, the temptation to abandon His 
trust in God and obedience to His will, 
on which all success, whether of the 
Savior or saint, depends; and to adopt 
the expedient of short cuts which may 
seem to reach the end in view in an 
easier and humanly speaking a better 
way. To work a ,miracle for the supply 
of His human wants would therefore 


show lack of faith as well as disobedi- 
ence. Jesus had been led up into the 


wilderness to prepare for that work. 
Until that preparation accom- 
plished, He must remain there. To work 


was 


a miracle as the Son of God, which Sa- | 
tan suspected Him to be, merely to sat- | 


isfy the demands of hunger, or for self- 
ish purposes, as presented in the temp- 
tation: “If thou art the Son of God, 
command that these stones become 
bread,” would be to distrust God and 
afterwards effectively destroy the evi- 
dential force of any miracles which He 
should perform for the unselfish supply 
of the wants of others. Hence the re- 
ply: There is more in life than in mere 
bread. God will sustain His Son and 
His servants in the path of duty. “Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God,” that is, by obedience to 


every commandment or manifestation 
of the Divine will. 

Satan's reply is, in effect: If you 
trust in God so implicitly, you are fool- 
ing away your time in the desert plan 
ning for the establishment of a king- 


dom. That which stands in the way of 
your kingdom and of your recognition 
coming king is recognition by 
the scribes and Pharisees at 
Jerusalem, who in the public mind rep- 
resent all that is religion, Your 
plan, therefore, should be to go at once 
to Jerusalem, stand on the parapet of 
the temple, and there, in presence 
of the assembled worshippers on some 
public occasion, announce yourself as 
the Messiah, and prove it by casting 
yourself down, trusting in the Divine 
promise: 

“He shall give his angels charge con- 
cerning thee; and, 

“On their hands they shall bear thee 
up, Lest haply thou dash thy foot 
against a stone. 

Notice that this is practically the 
same temptation that was presented to 
Christ by His brethren, when they 
asked Him to go up to Jerusalem and 
show Himself. Thus, when Satan finds 
that Jesus can not be tempted thru dis- 
trust of His heavenly Father, he tries 
exactly the opposite tack: If you be- 
lieve in God so implicitly, put that 
faith to the test. And the reply of Jesus 
is: “Thou shalt not make trial of the 
Lord thy God.” His life was given Him 
for a purpose. He is under obligation 
to take care of it, and not to risk it or 
throw it away. He will walk, as in the 
previous temptation, in the path of 
obedience. 

Once more Satan tempts Him: You 
have come to establish a kingdom, to 
redeem the world from evil, to be its 
ruler. I propose a way by which you 
shall be immediately successful. I will 
give you the kingdoms of this world, if 
first you will merely render homage to 
me. Here for the first time Satan re- 
veals himself in his true character, and 
Christ recognizes him as such. “Get 
thee hence, Satan: for it is written, 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve.” Then, 
as often happens in human experience, 


as the 
priests, 


called 


the 
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The DomesticScience Teacher : 
I Recommend & 560 
| Flour for Your Bread, 


Cakes and Pies Because 
it 16 98 Lot Digestibte. 


claims for E-A-CO Flour. 


It further establishes 


that is 98 62-100 


of children. 


CO Flour—accept no other. 


is guaranteed to give perfect satisfac- 
tion or your money will be refunded. 


When you buy bread ask your 
baker for E-A- CO Bread 


EVERETT, AUGHENBAUGH 
& COMPANY 


Waseca, 


OMEN who have made it their business to 
thoroughly analyze flour and to judge carefully 
the wheat from which it is milled, 
and recommend E-A-CO Flour. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. Phillips of the Lincoln Normal & Industriat 


School, Marion, Alabama, write: 
say that we have used many kinds of flours in our school and 
none have given as satisfactory bread as E-A-CO Flour.” 


a Insist that your grocer give you E- A- 






















invariably use 


**We are very glad indeed to 


This is without question the most satisfactory source of 
reference that we could possibly give you to substantiate our 


Such testimony also is evidence of the saving you can actually 
make by using one flour that is equally appropriate for cakes 
and pies as it is for bread and biscuits. 


in your mind 
and ours the advisability of using flour 
} digestible, for flour 
$. so perfectly proportioned is of particu- 
i) lar benefit to the tender, little systems 
















Each sack 
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when his true character is revealed, 
and the temptation is seen to be so di- 
rectly evil that it can come only as a 
suggestion from the Evil One, Satan 
leaves Him, but only for a season; and 
angels come to minister to Him, as they 

did to Elijah after his forty dene’ fast, 
and as they did again to Jesus after His 
temptation in Gethsemane. 

How often have Christian people, who 
have a noble end in view, aimed to ac- 
complish it by cultivating the friend- 
ship of the enemies of the cause of 
righteousness. Satan has no more pow- 
erful temptation than this; nor is there 
any more dangerous philosophy than 
doing evil that good may come. 





MISCELLANEOUS MEAT DISHES 

Veal Loaf—Veal loaf may be made from 
any cut which can be conveniently freed 
from bone and cartilage. The meat should 
be ground finely, seasoned, and shaped in- 
to a loaf. Oil the surface well with bacon 


or beef drippings, brown quickly in a hot 

oven, then bake slowly until well done 
Jellied Veat—Jellied veal can be made 

from any of the bony cuts Season weil 


and simmer slowly in a small amount of 
water until well done. Free the lean meat 
from bone, cartilage and excess fat, ar- 
range it in a bowl or dish and cover with 
strained broth. Chill until the mass gel- 
atinizes. 

Scalloped Dishes—Scalloped or creamed 
dishes may be prepared from any scraps 
of cooked veal. Use the broth rather 


| than milk in making the sauce or gravy 


' Timbales may be made by lining timbale 





molds or custard cups with plain boiled 
rice and filling with creamed veal, being 
careful not to have too much gravy. Cover 
the top with rice, stand the molds in a 
steamer or in a pan of hot water in the 
oven and cook for twenty minutes. Turn 
out upon a dish and serve hot 

Brains and Sweetbreads—Calves' brains 


usually cooked in water to which a 
little vinegar and salt have been added, 
then cut up and scrambled with eggs 
Cooked brains may also be breaded and 
fried like cutlets or croquettes Sweet- 
breads are usually parboiled and creamed, 


are 


but they may be baked with a little fat or 
breaded and fried as cutlets For salad, 
combine finely chopped celery with the 


boiled sweetbreads and serve 
naise dressing 


with mayon- 


TURNING THE PRESSURE COOKER 
INTO A FIRELESS 


To turn the pressure cooker into a fire- 


less, secure a box or one of the corru- 
gated paper cartons large enough to hold 
it Get the pressure up well. Then place 


the box on an asbestos 
surround with sheets of 
asbestos paper, and put over the lid some 
more of the paper. This will hold the heat 
for some time Merely wrapping well in 
papers will be of service in holding the 
heat. 

If the cooker is put directly 
fire, grease the bottom first. 


the cooker in 
mat; cover and 


over the 





A WORD FOR FATHER 
‘Dear God,”’ prayed golden-haired little 
Willie, “please watch over my mamma.” 
And then he added as an afterthought, 
“And I dunno as it would do any harm to 
keep an eye on the old man, too,””"—Paul 
Ball. 











For cuts, 
bruises, 
burns and 
sores 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CARBOLATED 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
will work wonders in the healing 
of sores where the skin has been 
broken. 

















Have two or three bottles in handy 
places around the house and barn, 
At general stores and druggists. 


SEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO 
(Consolidated) New York 


CHI 


State Street 


GOPHER: 


BAtMH &2 FKEEMAN, Patent Attorneys 
Patents and Trade Marks 
Des Moines, lowa 

















THRAPS—Renken’s Sure Catch, 
75c; 6 for $3.60, postpaid. Money 
back {f not satisfied. Circular free 
A. F. RENKEN, b475, Crete, Neb 








701 Crecker Bidg.. 
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(SE EEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co 


From 




















Why Sammy Jay Cries “Thief” 








“Thief Thief! Thief!” 

Such a harsh voice! And such an un- 
pleasant thing to be screaming on a beau- 
tiful, sunshiny morning! 

Johnny Chuck and Peter Rabbit looked 
up among the blossoms of the old apple- 
tree It seemed as if a bit of the sky it- 
self was right there, in the midst of the 
pink and white flowers It was Sammy 
Jay. His blue ceat with white trimmings 
never looked handsomer and the smart 
eap he always wears never looked smart- 
er. Yes, Sammy Jay was very beautiful to 
look at! Johnny Chuck thought so 

“What a handsome fellow Sammy Jay 
is!’ he exclaimed admiringly 

Sammy Jay heard him and began to 
strut proudly and show off his fine coat 

“Handsome is as handsome does,"’ said 
Peter Rabbit “You heard what he was 
screaming?” 

“Yes said Johnny Chuck, I heard; 
but whom was he calling a thief?" 

Peter Rabbit turned and stared at John- 
ny Chuck as if he thought Johnny didn't 
know mucl Then he looked up at Sam- 
my Jay Tell Johnny Chuck what your 
name he called 

Now ammy Jay doesn't like Peter 
Rabbit and he flew into a rage at ones 
He leaned down and screamed at Peter 


at the top of his lun; but all he could 
say wa Thief! Thief! Thief! 

Peter nned as he turned to Johnny 
Chuck When he screams ‘thief,’ he’s 
just telling all the world what he i m 
self.” said Peter “He's the wort thief 
on the Green Meadow or in the Green 
Forest if u've got anything you really 
want to keep, don’t let Sammy see it 

But what does he tell everybody that 
he is a thief for?” Johnny Chuck asked 

He has to; Old Mother Nature make 
him. I gue he can't help stealins It 
runs in the family. His father w 
thief, and his grandfather was a thief, 
and h great-grandfathers way ba« to 
the days when the world was young were 
thieves, replied Peter Rabbit 

Just then Sammy Jay flew away 
screaming Thief!” at the top of h 
lungs I wonder what mischief he's up 
to now. If there is any trouble anywhere 
on the Green Meadows or in the Green 
Forest that Sammy Jay isn't at the bot- 
tom of or doesn't know about, it be- 
cause Sammy was asleep when it hap 
pened. Sammy Jay is mighty fine to look 
at, but fine clothes never yet mad i 
gentleman,” said Peter Rabbit 

“But how did Old Mother Nature hap 
pen to make him tell everybody what he 
really is?” inquired Johnny Chuck 

Peter Rabbit yawned. “It's a long 
story.’’ said he Some day you go down 
to the Smiling Pool and ask Grandfather 
Frog to tell you all about it. He knows 
for he told me Now I must get back to 
the dear old briar-patch for my morning 
nap Good-by, Johnny Chuck.” 

“Good-by, Peter Rabbit,"’ replied John- 
ny Chuck 

After Peter had left him for the dear 
old briar patch, Johnny sat on his door 
step under the old apple tree a long time 
thinking of what Peter Rabbit had told 
him about Sammy Jay. “What a dread 
ful thing for anyone who is so handsome 
to be a thief, and how very, very dread- 
ful to have to tell everybody!” said John- 
ny Chuck I believe I'll go over to the 
Smiling Pool right now and ask Grand- 
father Frog about it.” 

So Johnny Chuck brushed his clothes 
until he looked spick and span, and then 
he trotted down the Lone Littk Path 
across the Green Meadows to the Smiling 
Pool. There, just as he expected, he found 
Grandfather Frog sitting on his own spe 
cial big. green lily-pad Now Johnny 
Chuck is rather a favorite with Grand 
father Frog, so when Johnny politely 
asked after his health and then begged 
him for the story of how it happens that 
Sammy Jay goes about crying Thief!" 
Grandfather Frog was very willing to 
tell him. . 

Chug-a-rum!" began old Grandfather 
Frog, in a very deep voice. “Chug-a- 
rum! It was this way: A long, long time 
ago, a very long time ago, when the 
world was young, things were very dif- 
ferent from what they are now. Oh my, 
yes! Very different indeed! Everybody 
loved everybody else At least, everybody 


was supposed to love everybody els« No- 
body was afraid of anybody els« nd all 
the animals and all the birds lived like 
one great happy family.” 
(Continued next week) 
FOR CLUB LUNCHEONS 

A subscribe writes 

What can I serve for ; t) b 
luncheon to a group of thirty womet , 

A luncheon which is abundant and sat- 
sfying consists of whole han either 
cooked in the pressure cooker o boiled 
and baked, escalloped potatoes, hot but 
tered beets, or hot baked apple ot rolis 


} ‘ ert little } pes 
1 coffe: 

rr dvantage o I nu hat t 

I prepared t V or ost 

ely ind does nc last-r 1ute 
preparation. A pude o1 Muce, 
? y be put over the cake if d ed. 7 
too na be made tl day before nd 

rmed up A chopped pickle or he 

radist auce S ar ddition to the ham 
whict 1y be served either hot or cold; 
hot har seems more satisfying at this 
time of year More ham will be required 
if it is rved hot A spread of some kind 
goes well with the rolls, which should be 
buttered before serving. This menu re- 
quires no knives for eating If the menu 
limited to one vegetable, the beets might 

b pickled and used as a relish. Baked 


beans with steamed brown bread or brown 


bread sandwiches might be substituted for 
the potatoes. 

Most luncheon or dinner clubs limit the 
number and variety of dishes served at a 
club meal—a very sensible custom. 








| | Fashion Department | 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 








No. 1507—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress— 
Cut in sizes 16 years 6, 38, 40 and 42 

ches bust measure Size 36 requires 3% 
yards 36-inch material with 1 yards 36- 
inch contrasting. There is no telling what 
mode will prevail this winter, the drape, 
the circular or the straight line, but it is 
very evident that the long blousy waist- 
line has come to stay. for some time at 
least This dress which exploits this fea- 
ture would make you a lovely street frock 

‘o. 1233—Ladies’ and Misses’ Combina- 
tion—Cut in sizes 16 years. 36, 40 and 44 


inches bust measure > 36 requires 1% 


yards 36-inch material with 3 yards lace 
and 2 yards ribbon The step-in drawer 
feature and the camisole top of this com- 
bination will immediately appeal to the 


woman who is ng a practical as well 


as dainty undergarment. 


Been 


No. 1539—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 4% yards 36-inch mate- 
rial. The slender silhouette which has 
prevailed for the last few seasons is even 
more apparent this season with the ‘intro- 
duction of thé new drape mode An es 
pecially pretty drape is shown in this 
frock, that is remarkably easy to make, 
for the pattern is so simple to follow. 

No. 1354—Ladies’ Apron or House Dress 
—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
‘6-inch material with % yards 36-inch 
contrasting and 6's yards binding A 
good model for a house dress is shown in 
plaid gingham with white crash collar and 
cuffs A lacing in front makes it possi- 
ble to slip this apron over the head easily. 

No. 1087—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure Size 
36 requires 4% yards 40-inch material 
In frocks of soft fabrics like Canton 
crepe, georgette, voille or chiffon, there is 
a marked tendency to uneven hemlines 
The model illustrated obtains this effect 
by means of a loose panel at each side 
which drop in a graceful line below tl 
hem of the skirt 

These patterns re guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A ix 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late ood styles, dressmaking hints, et« 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit in 
stamps or coin, and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer 
Des Moines, lowa Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 


quarterly. 




















OLKS who used to set 

their minds now set Big 
Ben and sleep soundly, 
restfully, confidently. 

They know that any 
Westclox alarm will call 
them on the dot; whether 
it’s at 2 A.M. for the dairy- 
or Jater for ’tween 
season chores. 

After it starts the day 
on time, it sees the chil- 
dren off to school, times 
the trip to town, meals or 


man, 








The household timekeeper 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS 


F Peru, Mlinois, In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont, 
| Big Ber Baby Ber America Sleep-Meter Jach o Lantern Pocket Ben Glo- Ben 
| $3.5 43.5 $7.50 f2.00 $7.00 $7.50 $2.50 





whatever else is needed. 

Itis surprising howoften 
Big Ben gets an inquiring 
look, and satisfying the 
way he answers it, day in 
and day out, demanding 
almost no attention. 

That’s characteristic of 
any timepiece with West- 
clox onits dial. They must 
be able to run on time and 
ring on time before they | 
are allowed to wear the 
name Westclox. 





U.S.A. 
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unequaled service. 
below regular brands. 












po Products 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing for 
farm buildings—and good Tin Roofs for residences. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets not only excel for Roofing and Siding 
Purposes, but are spec ially adapted for Culverts, 
posed sheet metai work 
Sold by 


Tanks, Spouting, and all ex- 
CEYSTONE Copper Steel << Tin Plates also give 
leading metal merchants. Look for the Keystone 


Shall we send our valuable ‘Better Buildings’ booklet? 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 















bearing. The shafts run in oil. 


are practically eliminated. 


Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil. Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 


pumps in the lightest breeze because it is 


oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, — the a 


AERMOTOR CO, Bese city ee memes oaniand 


Write today 
for Circular. 


A Real Self- Oiling Windmill 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 










a year’s supply of 
oil is sent wit 


correctly designed and well 





BOVEE HORIZONTAL FURNACES 


FOR BURNING WOOD 


use 16x16-in. 


or 


Bares rough, course, dry or green wood four feet long 
Save 75% of fuel cost. 


FOR BURNING SOFT COAL 


having aeneme consuming 


without splitting. 


they are practically 
coal grates. Two tons of coal will he: 
tons in the average furnace. Very e: ay 
for catalog and manufacturer’s prices 


perfect, 


BOVEE FURNACE WwoRKs 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


195 West Sth Street 


17x21-in. doors, 


as much as three 
‘to caueaie. Send 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Times Change 

The possibilities of poultry consid- 
ered as dressed meat have been at the 
bottom of the concern of buyers to 
persuade the poultry breeders to pro- 
duce larger fowls than the Leghorns. 

Not so very many years ago our local 
buyer docked us two cents a pound, 
and sometimes more, for fat hens. We 
called them milk-fed, and so they were, 
but we were in advance of his time. 
“The women won’t pay more than a 
dollar for a chicken,” he explained. 
“They just hold up their hands at the 
idea of buying a fat hen; claim she is 
all grease, and they want meat.” 

The next time we had milk-fed hens 
to market, we sold them to private cus- 
tomers. 
is docked. Alexis L. 
States Department of Agriculture. state 
of New Jersey, has sent the following 
in a circular letter to state agricultur- 
al agencies: 

“For something over ten years now, 
most of the educational and promotion 
forces have been directed toward the 
egg production end of the poultry busi- 
ness, and a truly wonderful develop- 
ment has taken place. The growth in 
popularity of the White Leghorn breed 
of poultry and the tendency to substi- 
tute egg-producing varieties in 
most sec- 


breeds has been noted in 


tions of the country, and particularly | 


so in certain states. Trade papers and 
dressed poultry dealers have called 
special attention to this condition in 
the past year or two, and it may be 
more than likely that the greatest op- 


portunity for developing the poultry 
industry from now on lies in the | 
dressed meat end. It is certain that 


market demands reflected in prevailing 
prices are holding very strong The 
statement probably will not be disput- 
ed that the poultry industry needs all- 
around development. Perhaps nothing 
will stimulate the poultry industry to- 
day as the production of high-class 
dressed poultry.” 





The Pullet’s First Egg 


“I just love October,” a poultry club 
girl exclaimed. “Guess why.” 


“Because of the autumn coloring of | 
parties for | 


woods and trees, or the 
Hallowe’en?” we guessed. 

“No. It’s because I usually get the 
first pullet’s egg in October. This is 
the third year I’ve been in the poultry 
club. I bought my first pullets in Octo- 
ber. I was glad to get the first egg 
before the month was gone, because I 
knew that early laying meant more 
money for me. The second year I grew 
my pullets. 
would begin laying as early as the ones 
[ bought, and when [I brought in two 


eges in October, Mother just looked at | : 
/ our last year’s hens mostly; they seem 


me and said, “Where did you get them” 
She would hardly believe I got them 
from my hen house. 
up every one I knew that night to ask 
if their pullets were laying yet. Get- 
ting the first eggs from pullets that 
you buy isn’t anything like the fun of 
getting the first eggs from pullets that 
you grow, is it?” 


ing is the number of petty triumphs 
the poultry breeder who is an enthusi- 
ast gets from his poultry. Our entire 
family is interested in the laying of 
the first egg—as much interested as 
the club girl is in hers. We like to 
note the slowly reddening combs of the 
pullets; the little air of importance 
which they take on; their coquettish 
ways with the cockerels that want to 
help them find the nest in which to lay 
their first egg. 








the | 
place of general purpose and heavier | 


| gently 


The folks didn't think they | 


| They 
I »ss I called | ’ 
geste | can’t walk, and flop around and finally 


| die. 





Once we wrote a little story about a 


cockerel and his difficulties in coaxing 
a pullet into a nest he had prepared 
for her. We told of how he got into 
the nest and trampled the straw into 
place; then, with throaty prattle, in- 
vited the lady in. Of how she stepped 


| in only to step out again, and he re- 


turned to the task of making the nest 
all it should be by slowly settling his 
big body into the nest and scuffling 
the straw into shape. 

Very promptly the manuscript was 
returned. Written across the above 
description was “Not probable.” If 
the editor had been interested enough 


| in chickens to take the laying of the 


first pullet’s egg as an event in the 
life of the farm, he would have known 
enough about chickens to accept the 


, actions of the cockerels we described 
Now it is the smaller carcass that | 
Clark, chief of | 
the Bureau of Markets of the United | 


as not only probable but very common. 

October is a lovely month. We hope 
that the majority of the pullets will in 
this month present their interested 
owners with the first egg. Some pul- 
les have been laying since late August 


| and early September, but these early 


birds do not make up the bulk of the 


| season’s hatch. 





Crop-Bound 
Crop-bound is caused by over-eating 
or by swallowing coarse and indigest- 
ible substances, such as strings, long 
straws and feathers. The first symp- 


tom is a loss of appetite and unavail- 
ing effort to swallow. The crop is 
large and tightly packed. The breath- 
ing becomes difficult; the bird will 


Aa gee : mah : 
| die if this condition continues. 


Sometimes relief is given by filling 
the crop with warm soda water and 
massaging the lower part of 
the gullet if it contains food, or, if 
not, the part of the crop nearest to the 
gullet, until a part of the contents are 
softened and may be pressed toward 
the mouth. Hold the bird head down- 
ward. Do not feed the bird for several 
hours after the crop has been relieved. 

One who is skilled and careful may 
operate on the crop and remove the 
contents thru the opening with a pair 


of small forceps or a buttonhook. The | 


feathers around the crop should be 


pulled and the skin washed with a dis- | 


infectant solution. The hands should 
be cleansed and the instruments steril- 
ized. Make an opening of an inch in 
length. Wash the crop well with warm 
water: close the opening in the crop 
with white silk stitches, making and 
tying each stitch separately Then 
close the opening in the skin 

Feed on milk and raw egg beaten 
together, for two days; then gradually 
change to soft mash. 





Paralysis of the Legs 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“There seems to be a disease among 


to be weak and get stiff in their legs. 
look fine and all at once they 


I see nothing else about them; 
they have a good, clean place and fresh 
water. What is the trouble, and what 
can I do?” 

This trouble may be caused by the 


One of the pleasures in poultry keep- | cockles in wheat screenings, which will 


cause a paralysis of the legs, or from 
some other source of poison. A tea- 
spoonful of castor oil to the affected 
bird, and liberal feeding of sour or but- 
termilk, may help. Examine the runs 
and the feed to make sure that there 
is nothing which might cause the 
trouble. 





What interests the consumer is not the 
number of square miles that contain coal, 
but the number of square people that sell 
coal, 








| conditton—free 
| overtime on the egg-basket? Write today. Let 








AINSTORMS 
can’t hurt it 

—the famous water 
test proved that. A 
Clothcraft 5130 Serge 
was thoroughly soaked in water, 
dried and re-pressed—and it was 
absolutely unharmed. 
Read about the test—see and feel 
the actual samples of the wonderful 
serge—all in this little Clothcraft 
Serge Folder, which we will gladly 
send you. 
No obligation whatever; it’s 
absolutely free! 
















Either use the blank below or simply use a postcard. 
THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
The Joseph & Feiss Co., 2177 West 53rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 

Please send me, without obligation, folder containing actual swatches of Clothcraft Serge. 


The Suit 
That Water 
Can’t Harm! 


ee . 











How To Make Hens Lay 


Dear Sir: I read many complaints about 
hens not laying. With the present low 
prices of feed and splendid prices for eggs, 
one can’t afford to keep hens that are not 
working. Fora time my hens were not 
doing well; feathers were rough; combs 
pale and only a few laying. I tried dif- 
ferent remedies and finally sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 22, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for two 50c packages of Walko 
Tonix. I could see a change right away. 
Their feathers became smooth and glos- 
sy; combs red, and they began laying 
fine. I had been getting only a few eggs 
a day. I now get five dozen. My pullets 
hatched in April are laying fine. 

Math Heimer, Adams, Minn. 


More Eggs 
Would you like to make more money 
from your ponitry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your birds in pink of 
from disease and working 


us prove to you that Walko Tonix will make 
your hens lay. Send Svc for a package on our 
guarantee—your money back if not satisfied. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 22, WATERLOO, IA. 





i teep Your Ex Factory 
i Going Now At Spring 
Production. Feed 


Sprouted Oats andWatch 
= For Astounding Results. 
Get 100% More Eggs 


dustrious lay 
ers—have eggs tole 
sell at top-notchhh 
i by feeding 


oats, wheat or rye makes 
3 bu. of tempting, crisp 
green feed in the 


“SUCCESSFUL” 
Sectional Grain Sprouter 


Knocks the feed problem into a cocked 
hat, takes care of young chicks too— 
makes them grow. Double stee! walls— 
fireproof—cannot warp, shrink or swell. 
Lasts a lifetime. Write today for booklet and 
1923 offer. Booklet on Proper Care of Chicks, 10c. 











for sale, any size, color or sex. 


FERRETS Write today for FREE price list. 


HIRAM PECK, Box 354, Des Moines, lowa 








DOGS. 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Ine. 
129West 24th Street, New York 





America’s 
Pioneer 
Dog Medicines 


























Bargains 
in Blue Ribbon 
WhiteCollies 
Write fee gposial lists of f 
world's 
your home- -jo: . 
safety to A herds. Gentle, in- 
telligent. Write for low offers. 
8 
onticelle, lewa 





nw 
Box 112 








German Shepherd, Airedales, Collies, Old 


English Shepherd dogs, Brood Matrons, bred 
for farm helpers. Spotted Poland China Hogs 
10c forinstructive list. Nishna Collie Kennels 


W. R. Watson, Mgr., Box 1700, Macon, Mo. 


ge SALE—PUPS-—Six months old, partly 

trained. From English Shepherd and Scotch Col- 

lies. Natural heelers. Ten dotiars each, HENRY 

LEISY, Wisner, Nebr. 

I EAUTIVUL COLLIE and SHEPHERD 
PUPS. Natura! Heelers. Picture 10 cents. 

R. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska. 


POULTHRY. 
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SPECIAL LEGHORN PULLET SALE 


Barron W. Leghorns, Everiay Brown Leghorns; 
splendid egg strains. 14 weeks old at $14 per doz.; 
17 weeks old $17 per doz.; 22 weeks old 622 per doz. 


Dr. IRVING KING, lowa Hatchery, lowa City, ia. 


SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Cockerels for November delivery. Heavy boned, 
dark red, great laying strain. 200 cockerels, $250 
each; 30 cockerels, $5.00 each. Shipped on approval. 
Order now Mrs. Edw. Beranek, Solon, lowa, 

for brofiers and all 


. . . 
Highest Prices Paid (ior inc of live 
poultry, also for veal, eggs, butter and pigeons. A 
square deal always. ©. E. McNEILL & CO., 3% 
W. So. Water Street, Chicago, Illinois 

















VHOICE February hatched White Wyandotte 
/ cockerels from trap-nested, prize winning stock; 
$3.00 and 85.00. H. V. Wright, Ames, Iowa, 


Free-Conkeys Poultry Book 


80 pages chock full of information about the feeding and 
rearing of chicks, cuiling of hens, etc. Tells how to keep 
chickens healthy and how to make them pay. Whether 
@ beginner or a professional, Conkey’s Book is worth 
dollars to you. Sent for 6 cents in starnpa to pay postage. 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 6583 Grosdway, Cleveland, Obie 





Hedge Posts For Sale Car Lots 


H.W. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kansas 
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SEVENTH SWINE SHOW A CLASSIC 


Swine Aristocrats From Seventeen 





yi) JR 

12 (28) 

ror ‘ eve tt ne itio é 
now i ‘ mor trated t the 
onsid ee rt « rt y 
exhibit of pure-bred d 
Peor i during the week of October 
to 7. the ho embled tl b 
productior of the wine breeder oO ‘ 
enteen state In a number of breed the 
competition was declared by observer t 
set a new standard for the show wt n 
all the breeds the display was at least on 


a par with pa exhibitions 


The swine show and the Peoria District 
Fair, held the 
with excellent 


same week, were favored 


weather and attendance 
broken Officials of the 
interest 


records 


were 


swine show were jubilant over the 


taken in the judging of the animals and 
it is certain that the crowd which was 
massed about the judging rings on 


Wednesday has never been parallelled in 
the history of the show. The new judg 
ing pavilion, built by the 
sociations and the 
is roomy and well lighted and proved an 
admirable place in which to tie the rib- 
bons Additional seating facilities will be 
provided next year. The placing of the 
classes was handled smoothly and it is 
doubtful whether the judging at any past 
swine 
factory as that of the 1922 show 


swine record as 
Peoria Fair association, 


show was ever as generally satis 


This year's show had to contend with 
transportation difficulties which kept 
some entries away and delayed others 
Notwithstanding this situation there were 
1,603 hogs actually upon the grounds, sur- 


number in either 1920 or 1921 
state fair 
from the 


passing the 
While a few 
were absent 
was more truly representative of the gre 
swine interests of the United Stat« thar 
any previous show. 

Over 600 
friends from many states were 


grand champions 


hineup thie show 





swine breeders and heir 


present at 
the annual banquet held by the 
Swine 
ning of October 3 The 
was delivered by Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry © 
at the show on that day 
Six judging 
cultural colleges competed in the 
held October lowa State College scored 
a SBWeeping 
the top five and \ 
a score of 3.494 


itional 


Growers Association on the eve 


principal address 


Wallace, who had been a guest 


teams from as many agri 


contest 


ctory by placing four men in 





inning the st with 


cont 
points Other teams in 
the order in which they placed were Ohio 
State, "urdue, Nebraska, Illinois and Min 
nesota. E. kK. Dubbert, of lowa ‘ ich 
man of the contest with 728% 
Iowa team was 
Shearer 


points The 


coached by Prof I 


THE DUROC JERSEYS 

Judge Ira Jackson 
AWARDS 

Aged boar First, Geo. J. Dimig 

Neb., on Constructor , lL. & 

Livingston, Wis., on Permit; 


Tippecanoe 


York 
Grunewald 
2, Vipond & 
Sons, Algona, lowa, on Sensation King; 4, 
W. J. Fitts, Gallatin, Tenn., on Willetta’s 
Majesty; 5, W. J Holbrook, 
Iowa, on Red Raven; 6, J. D. Waltemeyer, 


Hanson 


Melbourne lowa, on King of Pathmas 
ters; 7. Burke Homestead Farms, Bryon, 
Ill.. on Grand Orion Sensation; 8, Glenn 
Healy, Moscow, Iowa, on Great Uneeda 
Sensation. 

Senior yearling boar First, Silas Wi 


lard, Princeville, Hl., on Marsi; 2, Berry- 
ton Duroc Farm, Berryton, Ga., on Berry- 
ton’s Orion Sensation; 3. H. W 
Bloomfield, lowa, on 
Burke Homestead Farms, on Top Col. 6th; 
5. John Hurst & Sons 
Uneeda Orion Sensation 2d; 


«“onner, 


Rainbow Orion; 4 


Glasford, IiL, on 


6, E. W 





Thompson Peoria 1} on Viewpoint’'s 
Pathfinder 
Junior yearling boar—First, Applegate 


Major 
Guth- 


& Suddath 
Sensation; 2, 
rie Center 


Shelbina, Mo., on Big 
Fred LB. Owen & Sons 
High 
Summit, Mo., on 
Meta 
Han 
Ver- 


lowa, on Colonel; 
Longview Farm 
Stilts Sensation; 4, A. C 
mora, Ill., on Duration 
Harvester; 6 


La es 
Schierer 
Renown ) 
Mckee 


80n, on Bros 


sailles Ky on Lord Baltimore 2d; 7 
Nelson & Rasmussen, Pierce and Norfolk 
Neb., on Sensation Giant Ist & Rice 


& Rasmussen, Spencer and Norfolk, Neb 
on Sensational Giant 


Senior boar pis First, W. A 


Terpening 





Galesbure, ll, on Superior Col Hank 
Bishop & Droz, New Londor lowa, or 
Titan Schert bros Roanoke I] or 
Path Orion Comet; 4 and Mr Can 
Fain, Emn I I on Joe 
sation and &« , Orio 6. McKe 
Bros., on Defender M rrailmak 
7, H. M. Sheesly, Or 1, Ik, on S eme 
Duration; & Zal Bort« West | ‘ 
Ohio, on Borton Sensation Leade 
Jun boar | First, 6 and 7 } D> 


Waltemey lowa, on J. D.’s 


Sensation list, J. D.’s Sensation 2d and J 


D.'s Sensation 3d 2, Brian L. Rundell, 
Livingston, Wis on Sensation's Hope; 
3. G. QO. Satre Stanhope lowa, on Kern 
and Jackson's Special; 4, Dr. H. R. Den- 


nis, Robinson, Ill., on Golden Orion Sensa- 
tior 5, Beachwood Farn Dayton, Ohio, 


mussen, on 


Sensation 
Queen; 5, 


yn Constructor. 





herry King Orion; &, A. O. An- Col. Reserve uni champion, Walte- 
‘ n & Son. Gree Cit M on Rain D.’s Sensation Ist. 
ensation Jr grand champion sow—Long- 
Aged sow First, J. M. Brockway & Co., oO Stilts Lucile 5th Le 
ett lowa, on Queen ¢ Sensatior and rese e grand champion 
i on Willetta’s Queen A Cc on Beautiful Wonder. Jun- 
Wenger, Clayton, Ohio. on Fannie’s Queen ior champion Venger. on Highland Miss 
i; 4. W. H. Rasmussen, Norfoll Neb., on Col Reserve junior champion—Unsell, on 
Lady Sensation; 5 and 6, Dimig, on Grand Klevator’s Model 2d 
ition Lady 1st and Grand Sensation cates 
Lady; 7, Frank Koehler MeNabb Iil., on THE POLAND CHINAS 
Mrion’'s Model Miss 8, Mckee Bros., on 
Proud Jerry Defendress Judge—T. A. Shattuck, Hastings, Neb 


1ior yearling sow First, 4 and 7 AWARDS 
Longview Farm, on Stilts Lucile 5th, Stilts Aged boar—First. L. H 
td and Stilts Lucile 4th; 2, Fain, on View, Mo., on 
ensation Beauty; 3 and 6, Wenger, on 
Walt's Fairy 3d and Walt's Fairy; 5, Fitts 





Lucile Revelation; 2, S. W. 


Arlington Place Farms 


m King’s Monarch Lady d; 8, Mckee on The Pioneer; 4. W. J. Graham, Water- 
Eros., on Pride of Woodford. ley, Minn.. on Chevalier; 5, C. F. Bates, 
Junior yearling sow—First and 6, Ras- Mitchell, S. D.. on Long Pilot; 6, A. A. 


sjeautiful Wonder and Sensa- Chantland, Humboldt, lowa on 


iional Giantess 2d; 2, Herman Toelle Jumbo Jr.; 7. Runck Bros., Vandalia, Ohio 
West Point, Neb.. on Lady Wonder Sen- on Smooth Big Bone; 8, Gerrit P. Klein, 
ation Ist; 3, Longview Farm, on Stilts Altoona. Iowa. on The Headlight. 


Lady; 4, 
Wenger, on 


Sheesley, on Col.’s 
Top Fannie; 7, 


Senior 
Farm 


yearling boar—First, 











Glover's Grand Champion Poland China Boar, Revelation. 





itts, on Daddy Long Legs: 8, McKee Graham, on Captain Liberator Palmer 
ros., on Advancing Defendress 2d bros Y« ille, I on Belmont Price 4 
Senior sow pis First, Wenger. o gt John | O'Brier Madisor Wis on Big 
nd Miss Col.; 2, 4 and 6, Dr. J. B. Unsell Buster 

lisiana, Mo on Elevator Model 2d Junior vearling boar—First L Ww. 
evator’s Model 3d and Elevator Model Woodruff, Mackinaw Ill., on W.'s Model 
t 3 and 7, Hank Bishop & Droz, or st 2, B. O. Grice London Mills Ill., on 

















tosa Pathmarker and Rosa Pathmarker London M Man Koy Gasser, Prai- 
d:; 5, MeKee Bros., on Trailmaking De rie du Si Wi Buster; 4, H. M 
fendress; 8, Fain, on Sensationetta. Meneough irime a. on The Great 
Junior sow pig—First, Anderson & Son Mid-West Glover, on Columbia's Pride: 
Rainbow Girl; 2 and 6, Hanson, on Las 6. H. E. Chichester & Son, Brimfield, IIL, 
ie and Lady; 3, Beachwood Farm, on Co! on Rainbow Master; 7, Graham, on King 
herry Orioness 8th; 4 er, on Miss Conqueror; 8, James T. Hillery, Belmont 
Fannie Sensation 2d: 5, 7 and 8&8 Walt Wis.. on The Hippodrome Model 
eyer, on Sensation Belle Ist Sensatior Senior boar pig First. Glover, on Cita- 
felle and Sensation Belle 2d tion; 2, Graham. on Rowdy Boy and 5 
Old herd—First, Longview; 2, Rasmus- Kritzeck Bro Howard Lake Minn on 
sen }, Dimig: 3, Fitts: 5 and 6. McKee Revelation 2d and Omar; 4, J. D. MeDon- 
tros.; 7, J. W. Riley West Unior lowa ild, West Saler Wis.. on Omaha Bob: 6, 
Young herd—First, Waltemeyer; 2. Hanks Gasser, on Orange Boy Jr.; 7, I. L. Cad- 
Bishop & Droz; Fain; 4, Wenger 5, walader & Son, Cantor lil., on The Pi- 
Beachwood Farm; 6. Hanson: 7, McKee per 8, The W 7 Rawleigh Co Free- 
Bros.; 8, Dimig. Breeder's herd—First port. Il.. on Rawleigh’s Ideal 
Wenger; 2, Fitts; 3. McKee Bros, Get of Junior boar pig—First and 3, I. J. Con- 
sire—First, Longview Farn 2 Walte rad Melbourne lows on The Intruder 
meyer; 3, Wenger; 4 Rasmussen; is) and lowa Pathfinder 2. Glover, on An- 
Sheesley; 6, Hanks, Bishop & Droz; 7 other Liberator; 4. T. E. Orth Wash- 
Dimig; 8, Fain Produce of dan First ington Ii} on Boomerang; 5 Harold 
Longview Farm; 2, Waltemeyer Wen Langston, Fancy Prairie, Ill. on Greater 





er; 4, Hanks, Bishop & Droz: 5, Dimig; Orange Boy; 6, Graham Sons, Waverley 
Fain: 7, Unsell; 8. Beachwood Farm. Minn., on Omar 7. Seharswood Miller, 
Senior and grand champion boar—Dimig riskilwa. Ill... on Grand Climax; 8, Men- 


Reserve senior champior eough, on Western Express. 





Willard, on Marsi Junior and reserve Aged sow—First and 3, Glover, on Lib- 
rrand champion—Terpening, on Superior erator’s Best 2d and Miss Highland; 2, 

















Dimig’s Grand Champion Duroc Jersey Boar, Constructor. 


Glover, Grand 
Mon- 
tooth, Toulon, Ill.. on The Hippodrome; 3, 
Indianapolis, Ind., 


Major 


Resthaven 
Troy, Ohio, on Resthaven Giant; 2, 


States Met in Competition at Peoria 


4 and 
Graham Sons, on Fashion Girl and Bus- 


Kritzeck Bros., on Arch Back Lady 


ter’s Best; 5, Palmer Bros 
6, Corn Valley Stock Farm, Little 

Ill., on Big Lady Challenger; 8, C. L. Hur- 
less, Coleta, Ill, on Designer’s Queen. 

Senior yearling sow—First and Glo- 
ver, on Liberator’s Pride and Revelation’s 
Best; 3, McDonald, on Miss Guardsman; 
4, Conrad & Dowling, on Hawkeye Miss 

5, Wm. Smiley & Sons, Albany, Wis., 
on G. B.'s Last; 6, Kritzeck Bros., on 
Arch Lady Bob 2d; 7, Corn Valley Stock 
Farm, on Big Lady; 8, Gasser, on Daisy 
Dean. 

Junior yearling sow—First, Kritzeck 
Bros., on Liberator Lady 3d; 2 and 6, Glo- 
ver, on Revelation’s Last and Liberator’s 
Modiste; 3, Graham, on Winning Queen 
lith; 4, Conrad & Dowling, on Latchnite 
Maid 2d; 5, Meneough, on Rainbow Queen; 
7, Graham Sons, on Fashion Queen 2d; 8, 
Geo. W. Ham & Sons, Toulon, Ill, on 
Ham's Rainbow Lady. 

Senior sow pig—First, 2 and 3, Glover, 
on Revelation Mary,Highland Lass and 
Revelation June; 4 and 7, Graham, on Big 
Lil 2d and Big Lil 3d; 5 and 6, Meneough, 
on The Irish Rose and The Blarney Queen; 
8, Conrad & Dowling, on Pathfinder Miss. 

Junior sow pig—First, Anderson Bros., 
West Liberty, Iowa, on Lady Orange; 2, 
5 and 8, M. A. Dowling, Valley Junction, 
Iowa, on Armistice Miss, Armistice Miss 
2d and Armistice Miss 3d; 3 and 4, Glover, 
on Glenwells Delight 2d and Peter’s Fash- 
ionette; 6, Conrad, on Iowa Lass; 7, Mc- 
Donald, on Big Belle. 

Old herd—First and 2, Glover; 3, Krit- 
zeck Bros.; 4, Graham Sons; 5, McDonald; 
6, Bates; 7, Graham; 8, Palmer sros. 
Young herd—First and 6, Glover; 2, Con- 
rad; 3, Graham; 4, Meneough; 5, McDon- 


on Long Maid; 
York, 











ald; 7, Kritzeck Bros.; 7, Cadwalader & 
Son. Breeder's herd—First and 2, Glover; 


Kritzeck Bros.; 4, Graham; 5, McDon- 
ald; 6, Bates; 7, Gasser. Get of sire 
First and 2, Glover; 3, Conrad; 4, Dowling; 
5, Anderson Bros.; 6, McDonald; 7, Men- 
eough; 8, Conrad & Dowling. Produce of 
dam—First, 2 and 6, Glover; 3, Conrad; 
4, Dowling; 5, Anderson Bros.; 7, Conrad 
& Dowling; 8, Graham. 

Senior and grand champion boar 
ver, on Revelation Reserve senior and 
reserve grand champion—Montooth, on 
The Hippodrome. Junior champion—Glo- 
ver, on Citation. feserve junior cham- 
pion—Conrad, on The Intruder. 

Senior and grand champion sow—Glover, 
on Liberator’s Best 2d. Reserve senior 

grand champion—Kritzeck 
Liberator Lady 3d. Junior 
champion—Glover, on tevelation Mary. 
Reserve junior champion—Glover, on 
Highland Lass. 


Glo- 


and reserve 
Bros., on 


THE HAMPSHIRES 
Judge—Seth T. Hadley, Hadley, Ind. 
AWARDS 
Aged boar—First, Beltamere Farm, 
Cochran, Ga., on Royal Choice; 2, C. L. 
Moore & Sons, Tremont, lll., on Nehawka 
Advance; 3, Wickfield Farms, Cantril, 
lowa, on Lookout Quicksilver; 4 and 8, Si- 
Moon, Towanda, Iil., on Moonshine 
ind Moon's Messenger Giant; 5, F. W 
Timmerman, West Liberty, lowa, on 
Wickware Tommy; 6, John Mayhew & 
Sons, Aledo, Ill., on Giant Wick; 7. R. P. 
Sullivan, Oakdale, Neb., on Tatro’s Hawk- 

eye Lad. 

Senior yearling boar—First, T. F. Wren, 
springfield, Ohio, on Brass Tacks; 2 and 
5, J. H. Oliver, Kewanee, Ill, on Model 
Pattern and Bonnie Brae’s Wonder; 3, 
‘immerman, on D. K. King’s Pal; 4. M 
Flenner & Ashmore, Ill., on Maple- 
wood Lad, 

Junior yearling boar—First, Chas. Kelly 
& Sons, lowa City, Iowa, on Monarch’'s 
Defender; 2, Flenner, on Maplewood Spot 
ight; 3, Moore's Nehawka; 4 
and 6, Chas. E. Bunn, Peoria, IIL, on Cy- 
clone and Current Comment; 5, Wick- 
field Farms, on Wickware Radio; 7, Oli- 
ver, on Bonnie Brae’s Caesar; 8, R. D 
Lemons, Morton, II mn Longfellow 
Senior boar pig—First and 3, Timmerman, 
on Royal Cherokee Jr. and W. T. Charm- 
er; 2, Lemons, on Kate's Royal Wickware; 
4, Wickfield Farms, on Lookout Ridge 
way; 5, Flenner, on Maplewood Cherokee; 
6, Bunn, on Community Pride; 7, Bert 
Atlanta, Ind., on Fancy Roller; 8, 
Moon, on Maple § ng Lad 

Junior boar pig First and 6, Hendricl 

& Lang Bros Brooklyn, Iowa, on T« 
Marvel and Hawkeye Fun Boy; 2, 

Kelly, or der Moon, on King 
Pat; 4, Timmerman, on Royal Defender; 5 
Wickfield Farn on Balboa Dis- 
covery and Lookout Stately; 7, Mrs. Edna 


mon C 


Son, 


Moore, on 





Jack Defend 


Gingrich, Wyoming, Ill., on Cherokee Rol- 
le Progress 

Aged sow—First, Timmerman, on Miss 
Rexetta; 2, Simon Ahlbrecht, Tiskilwa 
ill on Gilead Lady Ist; 3 and 4, Wick- 
field Farms, on Inez Wickware and Roxy 


May Lookout; 5, Mayhew, on Mada’s Gi- 
ant; 6, Oliver, on Helen Taylor; 7, Moon 
on Maple Spring Queen; 8, Kelly, on Giant 
Queen. 


Senior yearling sow—First and 4, Flen- 
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ner, on Maplewood Briar 5th and Maple- 
wood Briar 6th; 2, Timmerman, on Sarah; 
3, Wickfield Farms, on Lookout Fancy; 
5, Moon, on Moonlight; 6, Kelly, on Lieu- 
tenant’s Caroline; 7, Geo. Lippert, Mc- 
Nabb, Ill., on Lady Wickware 2d; 8, Lem* 
ons, on Diamond Lassie. 

Junior yearling sow—First, Flenner, on 
Maplewood Lady 7th; 2 and 3, Hendrick- 
son & Lang, on Pershing’s Queen and Per- 
shing’s Lady; 4, Moore, on Advance Maid; 
5, Kelly, on Giant Jane; 6, Bunn, on 
Crowning Glory; 7, Mayhew, on Pershing's 
Lady: 8, Parret & Miller, Washington, 
Courthouse, Ohio, on Roller’s You'll Do 
Lady. 

Senior sow pig-—First and 5, Timmer- 
man, on Kuttie and Miss Rosebud; 2, 
Bunn, on Crown Jewel; 3 and 8, Flenner, 
on Adeline Roller 9th and Maplewood 
Princess; 4 and 6, Hendrickson & Lang 
on Topsy Again and Louise Pershing; 7, 
Wickfield Farms, on Lookout Melba 

Junior sow pig—First. Oliver, on Bonnie 
Lass Ist; 2 and7, Lemons, on Illinois Lady 
and Katy’s Fancy Girl; 3, J. J. Robert- 
son, Columbus Junction. Iowa, on Betty's 
Babe; 4, Moore, on Giant's Temptation; 5, 
Timmerman, on Miss Rainbow; 6, Mrs. C. 
L. Moore, Tremont, IIl., on Ruby’s Ne- 
hawka; 8, Wickfield Farms, on Miss Flora 
Wickware 

Old herd—First, Kelly; 2, Flenner; 3, 
Hendrickson & Lang; 4, Wickfield Farms; 
5, Timmerman; 6, Bunn; 7, Moore; 8, 
Moon. Young herd—First, 3 and 8, Tim- 
merman; 2, Hendrickson & Lang; 4, Bunn; 
5, Flenner; 6, Wickfield Farms; 7, Oliver. 
Breeder's herd—First, Kelly; 2, Flenner; 3, 
Wickfield Farms; 4, Lemons; 5, Bunn; 6, 
Timmerman; 7, Moon; 8, Oliver. Get of 
sire—First, Hendrickson & Lang; 2 and 6, 
Timmerman; 3, Wickfield Farms; 4 and 7, 
Flenner; 5, Bunn; 8, Moore. Produce of 
dam—First, Flenner; 2, Timmerman; 3, 
Wickfield Farms; 4, Oliver; 5, Bunn; 6, 
Lemons; 7, Robertson. 

Senior and grand champion boar—Kelly, 
on Monarch’s Defender. teserve senior 
champion—Wren, on Brass Tacks. Junior 
and reserve grand champion boar—Hen- 
drickson & Lang. on Today's Marvel. Re- 
serve junior champion—Timmerman,. on 
Royal Cherokee Jr. 

Senior and grand champion sow—Flen- 
ner, on Maplewood Lady 7th. Reserve 
senior and reserve grand champion— 
Hendrickson & Lang, on _ Pershing’s 
Queen. Junior champion—Timmerman, 
on Kuttie Reserve junior champion— 
Bunn, on Crown Jewel. 








THE CHESTER WHITES 

Judges—H. A. Derenthal, Wykoff, Minn., 
and E. Z. Russell, Washington, D. C 

AWARDS 

Aged boar—W. T. Barr, Ames, Iowa, on 
Big Joe's Monster; 2, H. A. Murphy & 
Son, Rardin, Ill., on Bright Lad; 38, W. C. 
Sommer, Pekin, IL, on Champion Mon- 
ster; 4, J. E. Foster & Son, West Liberty, 
Iowa, on Lengthy Monster; 5, W. P. Doo- 
little, Woodland, Mo., on Riven Oak Chief; 
6, T. H. Stookey, Glasford, Ill, on Bus- 
ter’s Equal 

Senior yearling boar—First, Mosse, on 
Mossmeade King Joe; 2 and 3, Doolittle, 
on Star L. Chief and Starlight Chief Jr.; 4, 
Millard G. Hawk, Washburn, Ill., on Giant 
Prince. 

Junior yearling boar—First, Hughgel & 
Pugsley, Anderson, Ind., on Kingmaker; 
2, J. L. Barber, Harlan, Iowa, on Bayard’s 
Dale Prince; 3, Earl Mowery, Pleasant 
Plains, IllL., on White Giant; 4, Eugene 
Witzig, Gridley, Ill., on M. L.'s Big Bone; 
5, B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farmington, Iowa 
on Leading Type; 6, Chas. Richert, La 
Moille, Ill, on King Orin 

Senior boar pig—First, W. B. Andrews, 
New London, Iowa, on Wakawa; 2 and 5, 
P. H. Rockafellow, West Liberty, Iowa, on 
Buster’s Giant Jr. and Giant Earl; 3, Barr, 
on Big Leader; 4, Boyer, on True Type; 6, 
Mosse, on Mossmeade Prince. 

Junior boar pig—First, Barr. on Hiland 
Defender; 2, Black, on Liberator; 3, A. E 
Kniss, Lanark, IIl., on Giant Monster; 4, 
Mosse, on Mossmeade Wildwood Bolshe- 
vik; 5, C. S. Rock, West Liberty, Iowa, on 
Silver Chimes; 6, Boyer, on Leading Type 
10th. 

Aged sow—First, 2 and 3, Mosse, on 
Mossmeade Champion, Mossmeade Wild- 
ood Belle and White Maid; 4, Dupuis, on 
ig Lucy; 5, Boyer, on Mona X; 6, Me- 
\naw, on Ruby’s Best. 

Senior yearling sow—First, Andrews, on 
O. K.’s W. P. 3d; 2, 5 and 6, Mosse, on 
Mossmeade Type, Mossmeade Belle Ist 

d Ida of Bonnie Crest; 3, McAnaw, on 
Perfecta Lady; 4, Hughal & Pugsley, on 
Bright Eyes. 

Junior yearling sow—F 


M. S. Duf- 





field & Son, Glasford, Ill, on Betty; 2, 
rr. on Hiland Lady 8th; 3, Kniss, on 
jlawkeye Lady; 4, McAnaw, on Missouri 
dy; 5, Claude Kinsella, Lexington, IIl., 


Cc. K.'s Queen; 6, 
‘rincess Ist. 
Senior sow pig—First and 4, Mosse, on 
lossmeade Rose of Killarney and Moss- 
eade Empress; 2, McAnaw, on Missouri 


Black, on Model 





(lueen 3 J. E. Donnelly, Lexington, IIL, 
Lengthy Lady; 5, Barber, on J. L.’s 
Delight; 6, Barr, on Big Lady 2d 
Junior sow pig—First, 2 and 3, Barr, on 
idy Marie 4th, Lady Marie 3d and Lady 


irie 2d; 4 and 5, Rock, on Miss Chimes 
l and Miss Chimes 2d: 6, Doolittle, on 








Hilda 
Old herd—First, Mosse; 2. Barr; 3, Mc- 
Anaw; 4, Boyer; 5, Dupuis; 6. Doolittle. 





> 


Young herd—First, 2, Andrews; 3, 
Mosse; 4, Black; Rock; 6, Boyer. 
Breeder's herd—First, Barr; 2, McAnaw; 
3, Doolittle; 4, Boyer. Get of sire—First, 
Barr; 2, Mosse; 3. Andrews; 4, Donnelly; 
5, McAnaw; 6, Bayer Produce of dam— 
First, Barr; 2. Mosse; 3, McAnaw; 4, 
Boyer; 5, Black; 6, Rock 

Senior and grand champion boar 
Hughel & Pugsley, on Kingmaker. Re- 
serve senior and reserve grand champion 
—Barr, on Big Joe’s Monster. Junior 
champion—Andrews, on Wakawa. Re- 
serve junior champion—Barr, on Hiland 
Defender, 

Senior and grand champion sow—Dutf- 
field, on Betty. Reserve senior and re- 
serve grand champion—Mosse, on Moss- 
meade Champion. Junior champion— 
Mosse, on Mossmeade Rose of Killarney. 
Reserve junior champion—McAnaw, on 
Missouri Queen 








THE TAMWORTHS 
Judge—Frank Thornber, Chicago, IL 
AWARDS 

Aged boar—First, Jas. E. Crum, Dallas 
City, Il., on Fairview Prince; 2, Snyder 
& Snyder, Oskaloosa, Iowa, on Rose Hill 
King; 3, J. W. Justice & Sons, lowa City, 
lowa, on Anthony. 

Senior yearling boar—First and 2, Crum, 
on Home Farm Duke Ist and Golden 
Pride; 3, C. A. Garrett, La Harpe, IIL, on 
Red Buster; 4, Snyder, on Home Farm 
King 12th. 

Junior yearling boar—First and 6, 
Propst Bros., Iowa City, Iowa, on Ard- 
more’s Giant and Ardmore Bob; 2, D. M. 
Overholt, Iowa City, lowa, on Home Farm 
Duke 10th; 3, Snyder, on Bernard; 4, Gar- 
rett, on American Leader; 5, B. F. Harris 
Farms, Seymour, Ill., on Home Farm Duke 
15th. 

Senior boar pig—First, Thomas & Mi- 
neke, Iowa City, Iowa, on Oak Grove Lad; 
2 and 6, Harris Farms, on Carolina Boy 
and Home Farm Prince 7th; 3, Justice, on 





3, Kirby; 4, Snyder; 5, Thomas & Son; 6 
Harris Farms. 

Senior and grand champion boar—Crum, 
on Fairview Prince Reserve senior and 
reserve grand champion—Propst, on Ard- 
more’s Giant. Junior champion—Over- 
holt, on Seven Oaks’ Mac Ist. Reserve 
junior champion—Thomas & Mineke, on 
Oak Grove Lad. 

Senior and grand champion sow—Crum, 


on Princess Connie Reserve senior and 
reserve grand champion—Crum, on Amer- 
Tecan Lass cham pion—Harris 
Farms, on Home Farm Princess 9th. Re- 
serve junior champion—Kirby, on Big 
Hollow Princess 5th. 


Ss. Junior 





THE SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Judge—Ortell Lininger, Fairfax, Mo, 
AWARDS 
Aged boar—First, Lilly Bros., Tipton, 
Ind., on Spotted Ranger; 2, Wm. Van 
Baale & Son, Pella, lowa, on Pickett’s 
Spotted Giant; 3, Taylor & Taylor, What 
Cheer, Iowa, on Giant Improver; 4, R. K. 
Beam, Ansonia, Ohio, on Giant Wonder 
Senior yearling boar—First. B. A. Sin- 
gleton, Epworth, Mo., on Singleton’s Gi- 

ant; 2, Beam, on Leopard Boy. 

Junior yearling boar—First, Beam, on 
Harvester King; 2, Ray D. Chipman, Good 
Hope. Ill, on Buster’s Pride; 3, Taylor, 
on Arch Back Rainbow King; 4. S. R. 
Youkey & Sons, Thorntown, Ind., on Y.’s 
Pacifier; 5, Wilt & Dice, Hillsboro, Ind., 
on The Limit. 

Senior boar pig—First, Youkey, on Y.’s 
King K; 2, 3 and 4, Taylor, on T.’s Mas- 
terpiece, Creator and Creator 3d; 5, Beam, 
on Leopard Giant. 

Junior boar pig—First and 38, Lilly, on 
Lilly’s Model Ranger and L.'s Indiana 
tanger; 2, A. R. McDonald, Danville, 
Jowa, on Pathfinder's Equal; 4, Wilt & 
Dice, on The Judge; 5, Singleton, on Gi- 
ant’s Masterpiece. 

Aged sow—First and 4, Singleton, on 
Advance Lady and High Back Giantess; 
2, Youkey, on Y.’s Great Giantess; 3 and 























Kelly’s Grand Champion Hampshire Boar, Monarch’'s Defender, 


Greenwood Royal; 4. Frank Hurdle, La 
Harpe, lll., on American Pilot; 5, W. A. 
Thomas & Son, Iowa City, Iowa, on Oak 
Grove Longfellow 

Junior boar pig—First and 6, Overholt, 
on Seven Oaks Mac Ist and Seven Oaks 
Mac 2d; 2 and 5, Harris Farms, on Home 
Farm Max 8th and Home Farm Max ¥th; 
3, Hurdle, on Worthy Simon; 4, Crum, on 
Fairview Hill Chieftain 1st 

Aged sow—First and 2, Crum. on Prin- 
cess Connie and American Lass; 3, Har- 
ris Farms, on Barbara 2d; 4 and 5, Propat, 
on Kalona Hazel and Dutch Sarah; 6, 
Snyder, on Rose Hill Queen. 

Senior yearling sow—First, Justice, on 
Miss Glenn; 2, Crum, on Fairview Jane 
2d; 3 and 4, Harris Farms, on Home Far 
Princess 2d and Lady May; 5, Snyder, on 
Rose Hill Beth. 

Junior yearling sow—First, Harris 
Farms, on Home Duchess 47th; 2, Crum 
on Fairview Princess Ist; 3, D. D Kirby 
Peoria, Ill., on Bushert Princéss; 4 and 6 
Snyder, on Queen's Beauty and -rnard's 
Queen; 5, Thomas & Mineka, on Glenary 
Lela 

Senior sow pi “irst and Harris 
Farms, on Home Farm Princess 9th and 
Home Farm Princess 8th; 2, Thomas & 
Son, on Oak Grove Lady; 4 and 5, Gar- 
rett, on Plainview Luey and Plainview 
Blanche Ist; 6, Justice, on Hillcrest Sun- 
shine. 

Junior sow pi 
Hollow Princess 5th 
Oaks’ Vienna Ist s} and 6 
Fairview Princess Louise and Fairview 
Princess Louise 1st; 4, Hurdle, on Prairie 
View Kate; 5, Thomas & Mineka, on Shar- 
on Rose 

Old herd—First, Crum; 2 and 5, Harris 
Farms; 3, Justice; 4. Snyder; 6, Garrett 
Young herd—First Overholt; 2, Harris 
Farms; 3, Thomas & Mineka; 4, Hurdle; 
5, Kirby; 6, Crum. Breeder's herd—First, 
Crum; 2, Harris Farms Get of sire— 
First, Overholt; 2, Hurdle: 3, Crum; 4, 
Kirby; 5, Snyder; 6, Thomas & 5 


Produce of dam—First, Overholt; 2, Crum 











y—First, Kirby, on Big 


Overholt, on Seven 





Crum, on 











5, Lilly, on Prospect Maid 1st and Bus- 
ter’s Prospect. 

Senior yearling sow—First, Youkey, on 
Checkers’ Lass; 2 and 4, Taylor, on Cor- 
rector Giantess and Giantess Corrector; 
3, Singleton, on Miss Jane; 5, Beam, on 
Juanita. 

Junior yearling sow—First and 3, Lilly 
on Lady Star 2d and Lilly's Princess; 2, 
Youkey. on Y.’s Princess Pat 4th; 4, Tay 
lor, on Designer's Giantess; 5, Beam, on 
Leopard Friend. 

Senior sow pig—First and 5, Youkey, on 
Y.’s Giant Hattie and Y.'’s Katy 2d; 2, 
Singleton, on Hazel Jumbo; 3, Taylor, on 
Taylor’s Sunbeam; 4, Wilt & Dice, on 
Night Rider Perfection. 

Junior sow pig—First and 4, Lilly, on 
Lilly’s Lady tanger and Lilly's Lady 
tanger ist; 2, Youkey, on Y.'’s Clarinda 
Girl and 5, Wilt & Dice, on Titanic 
Lady and Titanic Mary. 

Old herd—First, Singleton; Youkey; 3, 
Lilly; 4 and 5, Taylor. Young herd—First, 
Lilly; 2, Singleton; 3, Taylor; 4, Wilt & 





al 


Dice; 5, Youkey. Breeder's herd—VFirst, 
Lilly; 2, Beam. Get of sire—First and 5, 
Lilly; 2, Youkey; 3, Singleton; 4, Wilt & 
Dice Produce of dam First and 5, Lilly; 


2, Youkey; 3, Taylor; 4, Wilt & Dice. 
Senior and grand champion boar—Lilly 
on Spotted Ranger Reserve senior and 
reserve grand champion—Van Baale, on 
Pickett’s Spotted Giant Junior cham- 
pion—Lilly, on Lilly’s Model Ranger te- 
serve junior champion—McDonald, on 
Pathfinder’s Equal 

Senior and grand champion sow—You- 
key, on Checkers’ Lass teserve senior 
ind reserve grand champion—Singleton, 
on Advance Lady. Junior champion—Lil- 
ly, on Lilly’s Lady l.anger. teserve jun- 
ior champion—Youkey, on Y.’s Giant 
Hattie. 

THE YORKSHIRES 
Judge—D. A. Gaumnitz, St. Paul, Minn. 
AWARDS 
Aged boar—First, B. F. Davidson, Men- 
.0, lowa, on Deer Creek High Boy; 2, 


\- . v2 


Speedway Farm, Indianapolis, Ind on 
Bourne Big Ben 12th; 3, W. P. Mahan, Os- 
borne, Ohio, on Deer Creek Sardis 4th; 4, 
L. C. Hand & Son, Center Point, lowa, on 
Deer Creek B. 3d. 





Senior yearling boar—First, Speedway, on 
Oak Lodsg Masterpiece Tlst; Davidson 
on Deer Creek Royal 21st. 

Junior yearling boar—First 





Mahan, on 
Davidson, on Deer 
Creek Romeo; 38, G. L. Emmert & Sons 
Mason City, lowa, on Cerro Gordo Sardis; 


Ravendale Sardis 


4, Hand, on Col, Rainbow. 

Senior boar pig—First and 4, Davidson 
on Deer Creek Royal 35th and Deer Creek 
Royal 34th; 2, Mahan, on Ravendale King; 
3, Speedway, on Speedway De Palma. 

Junior boar pig—First Davidson, on 
Deer Creek Special; 2 and 4, O. C. Haggard, 
Fancy Prairie. lll., on Clover King and Ze- 
bon Ist; 3, Speedway, on Vineyard Prince 

Aged sow—First and 2, Mahan, on Col- 
lege Y. 266th and College \ 64th; 3 
Speedway, on Oak Lodge Princess 507th 
4. Davidson, on Deer Creek Della 34th 

Senior yearling sow—First, Davidson, on 
Deer Creek Rosa 8th; 2 and 4, Speedway, 
on Oak Lodge Princess 468d and Oak 
Lodge Fame 3, Mahan, on Oak Lodge 
Princess 459th 

Junior yearling sow—First and 4, Speed- 
way. on Pine Grove Annett 2d and Oak 
Lodge Fane; 2, Davidson, on Deer Creek 
Ruby 17th; 3, Mahan, on Ravendale Rena. 

Senior sow pig—First, Speedway on 
Oak Lodge Princess 516th; 2 and 4, Hand 
on Otter Creek Queen Ist and Otter Creek 
Queen 2d; 3, Mahan, on Ravendale Queen 

Junior sow pig—First, Davidson, on 
Deer Creek Della 38th; 2, 3 and 4. Speed 
way, on Vineyard Princess 115th. Vine 
yard Princess 114th and Vineyard Prin 
cess 113th; 5. Hand, on Otter Creek Ju 
lia Ist. 

Old herd—First, Mahan; 2, Davidson; 2 
and 5, Speedway; 4, Hand. Young herd— 
First Davidson 2, Speedway 3, Hag- 
gard; 4, Mahan; 5, Hand Breeder's herd 

First. Davidson. Get of sire—First and 
Mahan; 4 and 5, Speed 








3. Davidson; 2 


way Produce of dam-—First and 38, Da- 
vidson; 2 and 4, Speedway; 5, Haggard 
Senior and reserve grand champion 


boar—Davidson, on Deer Creek High Boy 
Reserve senior champion—Mahan, on Ra- 
vendale Sardis Junior and grand cham 
pion—Davidson, on Deer Creek Special 
feserve junior champion—Davidson, on 
Deer Creek Royal 35th 

Senior and reserve grand champion sow 
—Mahan, on College Y. 266th. 
senior champion—Speedway on Vine 
Grove Annett 2d. Junior and grand cham- 
Speedway, on Oak Lodge Prin- 
cess 516th Reserve junior champion— 
Davidson, on Deer Creek Della 38th 


Reserve 


pion Sow 


THE BERKSHIRES 
Judge—C. F. Curtiss, Ames, Iowa, 
AWARDS 

Aged boar—First, lowana Farms, Dav- 
enport, lowa, on lowana Baron 79th; 2, 
Speedway Farm Indianapolis Ind., on 
Speedway Laurel Introducer; 3, Aready 
Farms, Lake Forest, UL, on Arcady Ad- 
vancer 





Senior yearling boar—First, Jenkins 
Bros., Orleans, Ind., on Baron the Great 
2, Aready, on Arecady Silver Type; 3, H. P 
Pitstick Arlington Ill., on Successor’s 


Rival L 

Junior yearling boar—First, Parker, on 
Niles Champion 7th; 2, lowana, on lowana 
Peer 24th Arcady, on lIowana Artful 
King 35th 

Senior boar pig—First, Parker, on Niles 
Type; 2, Aready. on Arcady Star Leader; 

Maquon Breeding Association, Maquon 
lll... on Champion's Earl 3d. 





Junior boar pig—First Sinnissippi 
Farm, Oregom IIL, on Sinnissippi Laurel 
Epoch; 2, Maquon, on Recorder's Baron 
3d; 3. Parker, on Baron Review. 


Aged sow—First, Pitstick, on Succes- 
sor's esther B; 2, Arcady, on Royal Lady 
65th; 3, Parker, on Niles Giantess. 
First and 3, Park- 
er, on Champion Roberta 2d and ron's 
Springflower; 2, Arecady, on Arcady Baron 
Frances. 

Junior yearling sow—First 
Double'’s Emulator Lady; 2 


Senior yearling sow 





Arcady, on 
Parker, on 


Baron's Helen; 3 lowana on lowana 
Duchess 141st. 
Senior sow pig First and 3, Parker, on 


teal Princess 6th and Countess Waverley 
6th; 2, Arcady, on North Shore Handsome 
Girl. 

Junior sow pig—First Pitstick, on 
Champion's Belle 41st; 2, Parker, on Bar- 


on's Chdar Belle 2d; 3, Maquon, on Re- 





corder Matchless Beauty 
Old herd—First Arcady; 2, Parker; 
flowana Young herd—First Parker; 


Arcady; 3, Nickel sgreeder's herd—First, 
Parker; 2, Nickel; 3, Pitstick. Get of sire 

First, Parker; 2, lowana; Pitstick 
Produce of dam—First, Parker; 2, lowana; 
oN 





Vickel 

lowana, 
Reserve senior 
Speedway, 
Junior 
Parker, on Niles Type. Re- 
Arcady, on Ar- 


Senior and grand champion boar 
on lowana Baron 79th. 
ind reserve grand champion 
on Speedway Laurel Introducer. 
champion 
serve junior champion 
cady Star Leader. 

Senior and grand champion sow—Ar- 
cady, on Double's Emulator Lady. Ke- 
serve senior and reserve grand champion— 
Parker, on Baron's Helen Junior cham- 
pion—Parker, on Real Princess 6th. Re- 
serve junior champion—Arcady, on North 
Shore Handsome Girl 
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Veterinary 


INFECTIOUS ENTERITIS 


An Iowa subscriber writes 

“T have a bunch of pigs They first got 
the scours and they got over that, and 
every few days there would be a few of 
them go off feed and then thump around 
| for three or four days and die. I gave 
them some blue vitriol That seemed to 
help and they got so they would not 
drink water with it in. Can it be fed suc- 
cessfully in tankage? If so, how much 
should be mixed with each 100 pounds of 
tankage, self-feed I have these pigs on 
blue grass pasture with spring water, self- 
feeding corn and oats. Will it pay me to 
self-feed tankage or will the grass and 
oats balance the feed? I can turn them 
in the corn field soon. Will they need 
tankage then? What do you think is the 
matter with these pigs?” 

We suspect your pigs have infectious 
enteritis and if so the blue vitriol treat- 
ment ig the proper one. Is it not possible 





























You bet they 


appreciate it, too 











CROWD yourHOGS 
for th 


. you are using the material in too | 
OU'LL never find me ent a solution, which causes them to | Or e 
without Gombault’s. fail to drink? It is not safe to feed this 
I'd rather be caught short material dry We believe it will pay you 
of oats or hay. When you | to continue the tankage in self-feeder. 
need Gombault’s, you The hogs will take care of balancing the 
need it badly and some- 


times you need it mighty 
quick, too. 





ration when tankage is accessible, 
sonaee Keep them healthy— 
GARGET Free from worms— 


GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM An Iowa subscriber writes: Their bowels active 














does the work b > P “Can you tell me what is wrong with a | 7 é 
firing Hair aul sammnee cow? She is a full-blood Holstein, has | Fit for thrift. 

- Mes ; freshened seven or eight times; she has | 
_ back natural color. been fresh since April 1. and has aver- Feed 

A reliable remedy for Curb, : ged about fifty pounds of milk daily. | DR 

Splint, Sweeny, Capped One-quarter of her udder will “ < a = Py ONIC 

Hock, Strained Tendons ong milking next milking swelling w ye Cc ee 

; ; ° , ut the milk will be curdled : ondit a 

Founder, Windpuffs, Skin ite — — berg * es he , “he : oa | eeensl Worm Expeller 

° ° 4 again 1 wi 10 se olice or ¢& =) | = . E 

Drecases, Spavin, Ringbone, aave. then come on again. The milk | . It contains Tonics—That give a hog a 

Throat and Bronchial | tastes bitter that comes from the quarter. | ealthy appetite—keeps his digestion good. 

Troubles. Willnotscar or Last year it bothered some towards the | Vermifuges—To drive out Pigeons 2 apens te 

blemish. Supercedes all fir- last of her milking season but in an- Lecatives—To reaul 2 s. years in perfect. 

ing and cautery. other quarter. An answer to these ques- | I ics gulate the bowels. tmg thie Tonic. 
Sold b ; tions will be greatly appreciated.” diuretics—To help the kidneys throw off Gitpert Hess 
by : y eames, oF sent The condition you describe in your Hol- | the poisonous waste material. M.D., D.V.8. 
“4 ry sf 50. ae eer ty stein cow is chronic mastitis or garget No clogging of the system under the pres- 

wots : Bathing the affected quarter in hot wa- sure of heavy feeding, where Dr. Hess Stock 

AS A HUMAN LINIMENT Bathing the affected quarter in ho Baus Tonic is fed. 
IT is df ter twice daily followed by the applica- | Little ch ’ 

is unsurpassed for mus- tion of camphorated oil is the best treat- | ttle chance for disease—every reason for 
cular and inflammatory ment but is not usually successful after thrift! 
aera see nti weg the case is of as long standing as the one | Tell your dealer how many hogs you have. 
gpl urns, bruises, you describe. “oe He has a package to suit. GUARANTEED. 

. 5 
«. . 
The LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. MANGE 25 — $2.25 100-Ib. Drum, $8.00 
Cleveland, Ohio An Iowa subscriber writes: xcept in the far West, South and Canada. 
Honest goods—honest price—why pay more? 


“Could you tell me what is the matter 
with my hogs? They don’t seem to be 
9 sick, but they seem to have a rash and DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 
GOMBAUI Y Ss they scratch all the time and get poor. 
It looks like black scabs. I have not lost ‘3 st p 
“4 any yet. I have dipped them three times | D H D D 
Or EIKS éTe1 already, but it does not do any good, Can r. ess 4 8 wate | 1sin on ropane 
BALSAM you tell me what this is and how to cure °¢ i 
the disease? Is it catching?” ll H ] ce 
The condition you describe is doubtless 1 @) t 
mange and the treatment you have used 


is usually successful if the material | 
good Scrub the animals with a ce | 














soap suds using a stiff brush. Follow 
this by dipping in. a good standard dis- 
dip. A hog oiler filled with | 


Blackleg infectant J ; } 
erude unprocessed oil accessible to the 
herd at all times igs a valuable prevent- | 
MAY BE PREVENTED BY USING PARKE, DAVIS ive after dipping. 
&CO."S SCIENTIFICALLY PREPARED ——— 
WORMS IN MULE 


Blackleg Vaccines An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“I have a yearling mule which is get- 
ting thin and her hair is rough. I no- 











Mi . 


7 ’ 7a | 
BLACKLEG VACCINE ticed in her manure there are small white kn Bh ' R —~ ey : 
worms up to three inches long, tapering A a : y ‘@ 2 // & 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) at both ends. What is the most simple _ { ae ‘eae is Hin, wi 
and effective remedy to clear her of the ‘ ~ Ay wis nel OQiy, yan 
THE OLD RELIABLE BLACKLEG VACCINE cama” We ZZ 1) 
IN PILL FORM Give your mule a powder containing % 7 ' / oe 


santonin 8 grains, areca nut 2 drams, calo- 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN mel 2 grains, sodium bicarbonate 1 dram. 


Give this after the mule has been starved 









































(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) le ue sic of 
for twenty-four hours A physic of one 
A NATURAL AGGRESSIN pint of linseed oil should follow the pow- 4 
der 12 to 24 hours later. ~ — “ fj- ‘ 
cc ween ed 350,000 Now Use It 5 
AN AGGRESSIN MADE FROM CULTURES. An Iowa subscriber writes: "9 ‘ 
“Have a cow which cut her udder about =~ simple, dependable Fairbanks-Morse “Z” En- ’ ; 
7 "| half way down a front teat Milk comes gine as taken much of the drudger out of the work : 
Write for free instructive booklet out of this hole which is about the size on more than 350,000 f. Dor “4 
on Blackleg Prevention. 7 ie ieee eeelne ia te rw “ , arms. Don't waste your own 
: = — apa oe = e. ow is dry time and strength on blistering, back-breaking jobs 
“The ethers * a tee sie eens te that this engine can do quicker and easier. At present 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF Fn Bam acrag ig Aha anger Mig ne di low prices, it is the cheapest “hired help” you can get. x = 
i aking tei ‘ di i ges The magneto equipt 114 H. P., 3H.P d he new‘'Z" 114 H.P. bat- 
P k D 2 & Cc the wound freshened by scraping and the S x 72 Sao S xp - P., and 6 H. P. tery equipt uses gasoline 
ar e, avis Oo. same drawn together with a stitch of silk. | are real kerosene engines, but operate equally well on | alone. Hashigh tension bat- 
We advise you to have a competent vet- | gasoline. Simple, high tension oscillating magneto pro- tery ignition, hit and miss 
DETROIT, MICH. erinarian do this as the danger of infec- | duces hot spark, starting engine quickly. Throttling Plane. t.,.. 
| ee is considerable and is attended with NRE Prices, F. O. B. factory: =“ six speed changes. 
<a _ erious consequences, - ‘ arburetor requires no ad- 
— | 11, H.P.-$71.00 3 H.P. $105.00 6 H.P.-$168.00 justing. Aremarkable value 
ae — “7 | HOG TONIC Other Z” Engines up to 20 H. P. $ gee 
| Write us for complete details. 4 j——= F.O.B. Factory 











See the engines at your dealer’s. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago 


, " e 
— i | An Iowa subscriber writes 


Get full market value for , “I would like to know what ingredients 

* your hay. Ship to Albert hY on Payee gone to use to make 
“ a . é r of cc aitioner. 

Miller & Co., 192 N. Clark iW ' Following is a formula for a swine con- 

| St., Chicago, Ill. Market ffi ditioner recognized by the government as 


| 
i 
reports furnished free. satisfactory: Charcoal, 25 pounds; salt, 8 | 





pounds; rock phosphate, 4 pounds: ground 
limestone, 4 pounds; sulphur, 4 pounds; 


powdered copperas, 1 pound, When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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South Omaha 


is Western lowa’s 
Natural Live Stock Market 








The very short haul and the 
big demand at South Omaha 
for cattle, hogs and sheep in- 
sures the shipper less shrink, 
less freight and more money, 
which means more net profit. 


KILL HOG WORMS 
OR MONEY BACK 


A WONDERFUL NEW 
SANTONIN CAPSULE 


To meet the demand among Stock Grow- 
ers, Farm Advisers and Farmers for a High 
Grade Santonin Worm Capsule for Pigs, we 
have placed on the market a Worm Cap 
sule that contains a full dose of pure Rus- 
sian Santeonin which we guarantee to be the 
best Santonin Capsule to be bought at any 
price, and stake our 76 years record back 
of them. 


Wakefield's Full Dose Santonin Capsules 


We guarantee Wakefield’s Full Dose San- 
tonin Capsules to actually kill every worm 
—large and small—in the stomach and in- 
testines, to carry off the dead worms and 
to put the entire digestive tract of the ani- 
mal in condition to take on weight at a 
record rate or we refund your money. 

50 CAPSULES.. 
100 a 
200 
500 _ 




















“ 


Pig Gun and Jaw Opener, $1.50 per set. 
Prompt service. We ship all orders with- 
in two hours after received. 
©. WAKEFIELD & COMPANY 
Box 6, Bloomington, Illinois 














N TORPEDO 
ms ina Day 
$6.00 PER BOX CF 50 
With Shores Patented Bit Free 
Shores-Muaeller Co. 
Shores Station & Cedar Rapids. I 











"THE minute that pocket 

gopher touches the cork, 
he is a dead gopher. The 
Getsem Gun never fails. It 
gets them every time. You 
have tried traps and poison 
with fairly good results, but 
with a Getsem Gun you get 
him and you know you get 
him because every time the 


muzzle pointing down the 
hole. 
insert firing pin. In a few 
moments Mr. Gopher 
comes up to close the hole, 
bumps into the’cork on the 
trigger wire and Bang! 
there's a dead gopher. fe 
never misses. 


72 Gophers with 75 Shells 


gun barks you drag out a | is what one farmer did with 
dead gopher. a Getsem Gun. Another 
aebers “Getsem” Gun] shot 200 pocket gophers 


this summer. 
_ Send*$3.85 for one Getsem 
Gun or $11.00 for three. 
Absolutely guaranteed to 
satisfy or your money re- 
funded. Ask your dealer— 
ust scrape away the pile | if he can't supply you send 
of dirt and spike the gun | your order direct to us—or 
in the ground with the | send for circular. 


LIEBERS EQUIPMENT CO., 811R Street, LINCOLN, NEBR 


is simply a small shot-gun 
specially made for killing 
pocket gophers and other 
Gestructive pests. It shoots 
standard .410shot-gun shells. 
How It Operates 





Set the trigger and | 









A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printed in 
this column. 











| Joshua Crabapple says: 





| federal 


| ers’ 





“The reason some heads never 
get a call to higher things is 
because Opportunity never 4 
knocks on wood.” A 


A DOLLAR FOR A TITLE 





carefully, 
about? 
A prize of one dollar will be given to the 


Observe the above picture 
folks. What, if anything, is it 


in the best title. Send it 
in on a postcard addressed to Joshaway, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines. 

Just to get you started, the office genius 
has suggested several titles: ‘‘The grand 
opening,” ‘Competition is the life of 
trade,”” “Brothers in distress,” “I am 
saddest when I sing,”’ “Comrades all.” 
Can you beat these? Make the titles 
short, appropriate and funny. Contest 
closes October 21 Award announced in 
of October 27. 


reader sending 


issue 


WATCH THE GRAIN MARKET; SOME- 
BODY WILL HAVE TO PAY 
FOR THIS 
New Orleans, Oct. 3.—(Associated Press) 
Liquor valued at $50,000 was seized by 
prohibition agents here today in 
hotel rooms rented in the name of 
Clere, secretary of the Grain Deal- 
National which is hold- 

ing its annual convention here. 


two 
Rene 
Association 


DIRGE FOR THE $50,000 

The office poet 

ing lament to express 

grain dealer after the 
above: 


contributes the follow- 
the feelings of a 
tragedy recounted 


What's the 
Of living anyways 
If a poor grain dealer can’t get a little— 


use 


Well, not too darned 
Little— 

Drink once in a while? 
Here's the gov'ment 


Passes the Capper-Tincher act 


And refuses to spank the naughty 
farmers 
That got it 


Passed 


And after that 

When we want to forget our troubles 
And pay out $50,000 for the materials, 
Here agent 

And pours it all in the river 

Shucks! 
Fishes don't 
Liquor. 


comes a prohibition 


ippreciate good 


I ask you 

Is that right? 

Is that the way to treat a bunch of guys 
That always done right by everybody 
(With a few exceptions)? 

What kind of a country is this anyway, 
Where they let cotperatives live 

And take our drinks 

Away from us? ‘ 

I ask you 


STILL ON THE JOB 
A veteran of the Civil 
with many medals, was 


war, decorated 
resting awhile on 


the postoffice steps during the G. A. R. 
encampment Two bright-eyed, smiling 
flappers came up to him and asked: 
“What did you do in the war?" 

The old gentleman looked them over 
appreciatively—bobbed hair, short skirts, 
low necks. Ladies,”’ he said I was the 
official inspector of chickens during the 
war and I'm still on the job.” 


THIS IS TREASON. TELL MR. DAUGH.- 
ERTY TO GET OUT AN INJUNCTION 


“With the rush fall season at hand, 
congress adjourned, tl coal strike set- 
tled, the railroad strike practically so, 
prices advancing, and all disturbing ele- 
ments out of the way. conditions look 
mighty good for the last three months of 
1922.""—Extract from a paper manufac- 


turer's letter 


All work and no play makes Jack a duli 
boy. But it also makes a dull boy jack. 
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EE them run. 


owa 
better feeding and larger profits. 


He has shown how the farmers of lowa alone can save 
$10,000,000 per year on the cost of producing a cro 
market hogs by feeding 60% Douglas Corn Oil Cake 
mixed with 40 % of tankage to supplement corn. 


No institution has done so much to develop the i hog 
feed as has the Iowa station, where hogs are on fe 
They know what and how to feed for best results. 


The whole story of the feeding test is told in our bulletin 
rite for it today and profit 


time. 


No. 28. It is free to feeders. 


by these feeding experiment facts. 


prices. 





Semi-Solid 
in your town? 


always find the Semi- 
Solid dealer has the 
store that gets and 
holds the trade of the 
best farmers. 


to such merchants, for 
they are always inter- 
ested in helping the 
farmer to 
and better livestock. 


the exclusive sale of 
Semi-Solid in their ter- 
ritery should write uo 
at once. 


FREE 








Semi-Solid Butter- 


. But you will 


Semi-Solid appeals 


roduce more 


(TRADE MARK) 
Dealers who wish 


SEND 


or 


"DOUGLAS CORN 
OIL CAKE MEAL 


Insist on your dealer su 
Douglas Corn Oil Cake 
buy it for less than its proven worth, 


They know that their corn 


and tankage feed has been greatly improved 
by the addition of Douglas Corn Oil Cake Meal. 


Hog feeders everywhere are praising Prof. Evvard of the 
periment station for showing them the way to 


Ask your dealer for these good feeds. 
He can buy carloads and supply 
other good feeders at lowest 


Address Feed Department 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Also Headquarters for Cuban Cane Feeding Molasses 


RANA 


When the ‘‘Colonel’’ cries ‘‘Sold’’ and the last animal 
is driven through the ring—then is the time to go over to your dealer 
and load up with Semi-Solid Buttermilk. Fed with corn and other home 
grown grains, it makes your best and cheapest food. 


Shotes fed Semi-Solid gain faster, make cheaper pork 
and are ready for market weeks earlier. They always carry the‘ 
fed” finish, bloom and mellowness that top the market. It only takes a 
little Semi-Solid to do the trick. 

Raw, dark, damp weather never stunts the Fall litter 
weaned and fed on Semi-Solid Buttermilk. ‘The Dairy in the Yellow 
Barre!” has no equal in cheapness or value on the farm that lacks a dairy. 


Semi Solid Buttermilk 


is pure, creamery buttermilk, pasteurized and condensed 
to the point of maximum Feeding Value per pound. It keeps. You can 
profitably dilute one galion of Semi-Solid with as many as 25 or 30 gallons 
of water. Containers range from one gallon to 500 pound barrels. 27 

tories assure low freight charges. 

Write us today for Ed Kern’s book ‘‘Buttermilk Fed 
Hogs,’ the seventh edition now being printed. Written by a successful 
hog feeder and breeder for practical farmers, 
Chock full of straight forward facts. Every man 
wants the feeding secrets it contains, Sent free to 
all farmers feeding livestock. Write for copy today. 


The Buttermilk Producers, Inc. 
4750 SheridanRoad Room 772 Chicago, lll. 


Better Hog 


pplying you with 


Meal. 


(31) 1215 


Ration 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, October 13, 1922 











MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


THE PRE-WAR NORMAL METHOD— 
We still hold to the theory that in order 
to judge prices we must know normal re- 











lationships For instance, the pre-war 
normal price of corn on Iowa farms the 
first week in October was 56.3 cents, 
whereas now it is 51% cents, or, in other 
words, corn is now 92 per cent of pre- 
war. But altho corn on Jowa farms is 
selling for 92 per cent of pre-war normal 
price, freight rates on corn are 149 per 


cent of pre-war. Eventually freight rates 
and corn prices must come closer together. 





CATTLE—1,300-pound fat cattle are now 
125 per cent of pre-war normal, as com- 
pared with 131 per cent for 1,100-pound 
fat cattle, 120 per cent for stockers and 
feeders and 102 per cent for canners and 
cutters. 


HOGS—Heavy hogs are 117 per cent, light 
hogs 119 per cent, pigs 123 per cent and 
packing sows 92 per cent of pre-war 


normal. 

SHEEP—Lambs are 190 per cent. 

WOOL AND HIDES—Quarter-blood wool 
at 43% cents at Boston is 149 per cent, 
and light native cow hides at 19% cents 
are 114 per cent of pre-war normal. 

CHICAGO GRAIN—Corn is 96 per cent of 


pre-war normal, oats 92 per cent, No. 2 
red wheat 100 per cent, and No. 1 north- 
ern wheat 99 per cent. The 1922 wheat 


crop is 100 per cent of normal, the oat 
crop 93 per cent and the corn crop about 


101 per cent Stocks of 1921 grain are 
about normal in the case of oats and 
wheat, but somewhat above normal in 
the case of corn 


MILL-FEEDS—Cottonseed meal is 145 per 
cent of pre-war normal, oil meal 133 per 
cent, brown shorts 97 per cent, and bran 
95 per cent. 


HAY—No. 1 alfalfa is 138 per cent of pre- 
war normal, No, 1 timothy 130 per cent. 
FARM GRAIN PRICES—Because of high 


terminal market prices are 
therefore quote local 
of 


freight rates 
deceptive, and we 


elevator grain prices as a percentage 

pre-war normal. lowa elevators quoted 
about 51% cents for corn last week, or 
only 92 per cent of pre-war normal. 
Oats at Iowa elevators were 31% cents, 
or 83 per cent of pre-war normal At 
terminal markets corn is 96 per cent and 
oats 92 per cent of pre-war normal. The 
railroads and railroad workmen are still 
charging war-time rates for their serv- 


ices, but the farmer receives scarcely 
pre-war normal for the labor which he 
sells in the form of grain. 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS-—Butter is 
140 per cent, eggs are 121 per cent, cot- 
ton is 157 per cent, and clover seed at 
$11.05 per bushel at Toledo is 118 per 
cent. 

PROVISIONS—Lard is 101 per cent of pre- 
war normal, rib sides are 106 per cent, 
smoked bacon is 151 per cent, and 
smoked ham is 155 per cent. Packers 
continue to make money on the higher 


grades of pork products and lose money 
on the lower grades, altho the spread 
between the higher and lower grades of 
pork products has narrowed considerably 
in recent months. 
FUTURES— December 
of pre-war normal, 
cent; December oats 
May oats are 80 per 
wheat is 95 per cent, 
per cent; January lard 
May lard is 85 per cent. 
January lard, heavy hogs 


corn is 96 per cent 
May corn is 90 per 
are 86 per cent, 
cent; December 
May wheat is 90 
is 84 per cent, 
On the basis of 
at Chicago 


next January will sell at $6.31. Actual 
hog prices in January probably will be 
higher than this because of the good do- 
mestic demand for cured hog meats. 


RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 


corn and oats from lowa to Chicago are 


149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1.500 a year, as compared with 
$800 in 1914, or about 188 per cent of 
pre-war normal. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS—Pig-iron ig 
205 per cent of pre-war, coke is 374 per 
cent, copper 89 per cent, petroleum 164 
per cent, lumber 144 per cent, Portland 
cement 158 per cent. 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa for 1921 averaged $39.55 
a month and board, or about 132 per 
cent of pre-war, as compared with 220 
per cent of pre-war in 1920. For 1922 
farm-hand wages will evidently be 
about 125 per cent of pre-war. Farm- 
hand wages have been more nearly de- 
flated than the wages of union labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 
York factory wages are 200 per cent of 
pre-war normal. Railroad wages are 188 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING—The cost of living 
now averages about 162 per cent of pre- 
war normal. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approxima‘te- 
ly 160 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
jand generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral is 145 per cent. Very little 
land is now being sold except at forced 
sales, but it seems that there has been 
a decline of 25 per cent from the high 
point of early 1920 


BANK CLEARINGS per capita outside of 


states 











New York City for the month of August 
were 193 per cent. 

MISCELLANEOUS—Early in September 
American prices, as reflected by Brad- 
street's index number, were 133 per cent 
of pre-war. Dun’s index number was 
141 per cent. There is now in circu- 
lation in the United States 139 per cent 
as much money per capita ag before 
the war 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


The exports of lard the last week in 
September were 10,026,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 20,041,000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 20,406,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork were 
13,711,000 pounds for the last week in 
September, compared with 14,069,000 
pounds the week before and 15,565,000 
pounds for the same week last year. 


as 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.57, week be- 
fore $13.62. Chicago—Last week $11.30, 
week before $11.23. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 











Kansas City 














Med. and heavy wt. beef | | 
ateers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | 
Choice and prime— } 
Last week ..... vaveues }11.25)11.90)11.25 
Week before ..........{11.30,11.55)11.00 
Good— | 
Last week .. 9.70|10.05, 9.50 
Week before 9.70/10.10; 9.50 
Medium | | 
Last week ............| 7.95{ 8.18] 7.68 
Week before ..........| 7 95 8.40) 7.80 
Common— | 
Last week .... 6.25, 6.68) 5.98 
Week before 6.25, 6.80) 6.13 
Light weight beef steer | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | 
Choice and prime— | } 
Oe errs 11.20)11.78/10.95 
WOOK DOIGEO 20 cccckccs }11.20)11.45)10.83 
——a and good— } ] 
a errs 8.61) 8.96; 8.21 
" CE ED: c's denesees | 8.61) 9.30) 8.29 
Common— | 
AE WE nicer cvevnen 6.00) 6.55; 5.38 
WOOK DOPOTS ceccccctscs 6.00) 6.67) 5.55 
Butcher cattle— | 
Heifers | 
LMS WEEK .cccocssvess 6.88 6.90) 6.75 
Week before .......... | 6.88) 7.05] 6.88 
Cows— | 
Last week ....cccee. | 5.50! 5.90] 4.95 
Week before ........ } 5.50) 6.00) 5.05 
Bulls | | | 
Laat Week ..cscccceses 4.50) 4.88) 4.00 
Week before ... | 4.76] 5.08] 4.18 
Canner and cutter cows— | | 
OE ocnecceeweee 3.00) 3.28] 2.83 
Week before .......... | 3.00) 3.25) 2.83 
Feeder steers | | 
Heavy (1 000 Ibs. up)— | | 
OE | 7.13) 7.00) 6.58 
Week before . | 7.20) 7.00; 6.80 
Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.)—| } | 
See 7.00} 6.75) 6.00 
Week before ..... ...-| 7.00) 6.75) 6.68 
Stockers— | | | 
Steers— | } 
Last week 6.50) 5.88) 5.83 
Week before ...... . 6.50) 5.88) 6.05 
Cows and heifers | | 
Last week paseeevnedes | 4.38 4.38) 4.45 
Week be ‘fore .....- .| 4.38) 4.50) 4.50 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. 1 up), — | | ] 
Last week ... ~ | 63! 9.30) 9.08 
Week before ........ 9.30) 9.70) 9.65 
Medium (20-250 Ibs.)— | 
eS ers se 9.13) 9.80) 9.15 
Week before . ~seee) 9.90)10.25) 9.73 
Light (150-200 Ibs on. | | 
EAE WO. a 6s 006s 5 bka% | 9.38 9.60] 9.10 
Week before 10:03'10.28) 9.75 


Light lights (130-150 Ibs. )- 








szast week ..... eae 9.38] 8.95 
Week befor oe .| 9.85! 9.58 
Smooth, heavy packing | 
sows (250 Ibs. up) | | 
Last week .... “ere. 7.45) 7.85) 7.25 
Week before | 8.18) 8.18) 8.43 
Rough packing sows (200 | | 
Ibs. up) | | 
Last week ...... 7.08 6.75 
Week before .......... 7.88 8.13 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week . ike Oke oe : 8.88 
OG BOROES wisacnawes er 
Stock pigs | | 
Last week ..... PS hs, | 8.83 
Week before . | 8.50 9.58 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | 
medium to prime— | | 
[i WN wa ok t0%0 thee 12.63!13.45)12.70 
Week before . 13.53/14.08/13.20 
Lambs, culls and common | | | 
Last week 9.75 10.3 9.75 
Week before 10.88/11.13| 9.88 
Yearling wethers, medium | 
to prime | | 
Last week .. 9.63 10.50!) 9.63 
Week before 10.00}10.88)| 9.6% 
Ewes, medium to choice | | 
Last week =e 4.63) 5.13) 5.38 
Week before .. Pr 5.25) 5.25} 5.38 
Breeding ewes, full | | | 
mouths to yearlings— | 
Last week ..... .| 8.13) 8.00) 7.25 
Week before bon 8.00) 7.13 
Feeder lambs, medium to | 
choice ! | 
Last week ./12.80'13.70/12.38 
Week before 113.30/13.93)12.63 


othe rwise 


~ NOTE—Unless stated, all 
classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 


erage of prices from common to choice. 





























HAY 
2 | 
Ss 
ar 
a a | & 
e/eis 
| @ 
6 i2ié 
Mixed Clover, No, 1— | } | 
An uae 13.25/17.00 
WOK DOSOTS .. oc ccccccctees |12.75}17.00 
Timothy, No. 1— | 
RAG WGK. covcccscces |. |23.00 
Week before .......... err er 23.50 
Alfalfa, Choice— | 
Bee WOE ce ccconedces owes 22.75 
errr fore 21.50 
Afalfa, No. 1— ] 
ee POTEET Te, 17.75/21. 75) 
Week before ......... 17.00}19.50 
Alfalfa, Standard— | } 
ee OR ee 15.50/18.75 
Week before 14.75/17.75 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | | 


Last week “ 

Week before 
Oat Siraw— 

Last week 





75/16.00 

2.50/15.50} 
| 

8.75}10. 


7.50 
7 


50 
























































Week before .50| 8.75|10.50 
GRAIN 
be] w 
2 @ 
° pak & 
ea | 2 Sj 
§ 7 | Z | = 
P| E |} @ o 
2.) -| ae. a 
Corn, No, 2Y— | | 
Last week .68 60%) .65 58% 
Week before 654% .58 | 56% 
Corn, No. 3¥— | | | 
Last week ....| .67%| .60 |...... | 57% 
Week before ..| .64%4! .57%%] .| .bb% 
Corn, No. 4Y— | | | 
Last week 56%4 
Week before 64%, | 54% 
Oats, No. 2W— } 
Last week ..{ .4246) .39 | .413 37 
Week before ..| .41%| .37%%} "40% 351g 
Barley— | 
Last week .. 6542 | 
Week before ..| .60 | } | 
Rye— | | | | 
Last week 72 =| 
Week before ribey } | 
Wheat, No. 2 hard! | | | 
Last week : 11.04 1.07 %42/1.01 
_ Week before | 1.11 j1 04 1.08 1.00 
‘FEEDS 
; om 
nae: 2 | 
: 51 sis 
sigi2igi& 
u a 
Plelzis| 
Hi 2/'5:'4'6 
Bran— } | { 
Last week. }20.50,19.00/18.2 
Week before. .}21.50/19.75/19.25 
Shorts— | | | 
Last week.... 21.75/71.75/20.25,29.00) 
Week before. .|22.75 21.75/20.00 29.00 
Hominy Feed— | | | | 
Last week... ./27.50]... 26.00 
Week before. ./27.25)..... 26.00 
Oil Meal (o. p.) | | | | 
Last week 43.50) 43.00} 
Week before. ./43.50 . 42.50 
Cottonseed (41 | | | | 
per cent)— | | | 
Last week.... 42.00] | 
Week before. .|42.00 | 
Tankage— | | { 
Last week.... 70.00)... .. 60.00)65.00 
Week before. .| 70.00)... 55.00/62.00 
Gluten— | } } | 
Last week. 31.85 
_Ww eek _be fore | 31.85 
~ Quotations at Des Moines in ‘ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 
LIBERTY BONDS 
~ 
5 38 
be ot 
a & 
sane a 
U. S. Liberty 4%'s, second— 
Last week .. $100.00 $ 99.84 
Week before 99.92 
U. S. Liberty 4%'s, thira— 
Last week or 100.00 99.90 
Week before : 99.96 
U. S. Liberty 4's, fourth— 
Last week ae 100.00) 100.12 
Week before = 100.16 
U. S. Victory 4%4's— 
Last week , 100. (4 100.42 
Week before ‘ 100.20 
Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 44's 
mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable Nov. 
15, 1927; third 4%’s mature Sept. 15, 1928; 
fourth 4%4’s mature June 15, 1947. but are 
callable June 15, 1932: Victory 4%’s ma- 
ture May 20, 1923, but are callable June 
15, 1922 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
~ 
| os 
« ° 
Ss ius — 
S Ee. § 
a eo (3) 
eo = & 
t oe & 
x A a o Q 
a a ia a, 
British sterling ex- | ! 
change ! | 
Last week ....... $4,867 |$4.422 191.0 
Week before 4.387 (90.3 
French franc— | 
Last week 19 9.4 
Week before 0757/39.3 
German mark— 
[JG WEG wa.censea< 382 0005 2 
Week before 0006 | 
TANKAGE 
Mason City tankage is $65 in ton lots 








Hog Receipts and Prices 


The problem is now as to just when in 
October the really severe btreak will start. 

The following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipta, 

















and prices as they have prevailed week U}w 
week from June 1, 1922, to date: 
{ 

| 8 So | 

188/82! 

ag | ad wo 

SSise gs 

$582 Be 

avin io 
BD 2 OO  -5stsscc0ensen 105; 90 
weme BOD BE oscccss obese 128; 118) 88 
June 16 to 23 ......cccceof 184) 114) 9 
June 23 to 29 ............| 123] 108] 87 
June 3 Oto July 6 ..... 112} 101) &4 
July 7 to 13 Nondnadan 129} 120 84 
A —g a Nee 119} 107! 79 
i ge ae; es 117; 119} 77 
July 28 to August 3.... 105} 109 75 
eS =e a 103} 126) 73 
August 12 to 19 .......-.-1 100] 1231) .@ 
Angust 20 to 2B .cccciese 139} 135 66 
Avast 36 to Bh... esses 108; 125 66 
September 1 to 7 ...... 114) 107 66 
September 8 to 14 ......]| 106] 138) 69 
September 15 to 21 ...... 112 128) 72 
September 22 to 29 ...... 119; 134) 75 
September 29 to Oct. 6 120} 132) 75 








For the ensuing week the ten-year av- 
erage hag been 114,900 hogs at Chicago, 
448,000 hogs at the eleven markets, and a 
price of $11.61. If we figure on the basis 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 
receipts, we get 137,880 at Chicago and 
537,600 at the eleven markets. If the price 
is 70 per cent of the ten-year average, we 
get $8.12 as the answer. 


Cattle Receipts and Prices 


Receipts of cattle at seven markets dur- 
ing the late summer and early fall have 
been moderately heavy. The percentage 
of well-finished cattle has been light, 
however, and the price has held up well. 
It will be noted that beef steers are now 
selling at 96 per cent of the ten-year avy- 





erage, whereas hogs are only 75 per cent 
of the ten-year average. 
The following table gives data as to per- 


centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 

















week from July 31, 1922, to date. The price 
is for moderately fat steers. 

= az 

ag! ae Wo 

22/$2| 22 

® 6. | 28 

a~- ia” | 6” 
July 31 to August 6...... | 95] 103} 87 
Aumweet © O60 98 civccveces | 126; 137] 84 
peewee 2S 80 BO kis sss cus 107! =130) 88 
eS De are 113} 132| 84 
August 27 to Sept. 3 101} 103 87 
September 3 to 10 ...... 88 106 §5 
September 10 to 17 : 105} 118| 89 
September 17 to 24 ...... 109} 107! 92 
September 24 to 29 ...... 115} 119] 93 
September 29 to Oct. 6.. 120} 124; 96 

For the ensuing week the ten-year av- 

erage has been 68,570 cattle at Chicago, 





303,000 cattle at the seven markets, and a 
price of $10.82. If we figure on the basis 
of 110 per cent of the _ year average for 
receipts, we get 75,427 at Chicago and 
333,300 at the seven marketa. If the price 


is 90 per cent of the ten-year average, we 
get $9.74 as the answer. 
MISCELLANEOUS “CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 
Butter, creamery extras, last week 
4214c, week before 41c; cheddar cheese 
last week 22%c, week before 22%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 33c, week before 
3l%c; ducks, last week 23c, week before 
230: hens, heavy fancy, last week 23c, 
21e. 


week before 
CORN FEEDS 

Cedar Rapids corn gluten feed is $36.45 
and corn oil cake meal $37.95 in ton lots 





SIOUX CITY STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 
The 
er and 


country is continuing to buy stock- 
feeder cattle with an avidity that 
has seldom been equalled. But it no- 
ticed that the price consistently held 
down to around and under $7 per hundred 
pounds. <A few are selling at $7.25 to $7.50 
but such sales are the exception and for 
quality and finish that could go direct t 
the beef trade. Some hundred or more 
feeders were sould thru the auction ring 
in the stocker and feeder show this week, 
but such cattle all selected closely 

are really show cattle—and prices at 
which they sold are no market criterion 
The top open market price this week was 
$8, for prime heavy feeders, a few lots 
of weighty feeders $7.25 to $7.75, bulk of 
useful kinds $6.25 to $7; good class stock 
steers, yearlings, $6 to $7 Feeding cows 
and heifers are lower than a few days age 
at around $3 to $4.59, altho choice heifers 
are selling around $5 to $5.50 occasionally 


1s 


1s 


are 


COUNTY AGENTS’ CONFERENCE 

The tenth annual conference of county 
agents, home demonstration agents, coun- 
ty club agents, Farm Bureau _repre- 
sentatives and extension specialists will 
be held at Iowa State College, October 
17-20. 


NEW F. B. SECRETARY FOR TEXAS 
Walton Peteet has been appointed sec- 
retary of the Texas Farm Bureau Federa- 


tion to succeed G. H. Alford, resigned 
Mr. Peteet has been director of commod- 
ity organization for the Texas Farm 


Bureau. 





